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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Wuen orators or writers wish to attach vast importance to the 
acts or deliberations of any individual or body of persons, it is 
very usual to say, “* the eyes of all Europe are upon them.” This 
expression is often applied to persons and things about which 
“all Europe” knows little and cares less. But it may really be 
used in reference to the proceedings of the Spanish Cortes with- 
out being considered exaggerated language. For not only in 
London, Paris, and Lisbon, but in Amsterdam, Brussels, 
Vienna,- Berlin, and Naples, nay, even at St. Petersburg, a 
good deal of anxiety prevails in regard to the financial and 
other measures of that body. It is believed (as was stated 
in a late impression of the Spectator last week), that the 
Finance Committee are unanimous in their determination to 
recognize fully the whole of the Cortes Debt; but that a 
majority of five to four are opposed to the recognition of the loans 
contracted by FerpINAND with the French capitalists during the 
supremacy of the Cortes. There really seems to be some ground, 
as a matter of justice, for demurring to the recognition of this por- 
tion of the Debt. The obligations of a Government de facto are 
always held a national debt; but it seems a long stretch of this 
principle to affirm, that debts contracted by a rebellious party, after 
the defeat of that party, should be considered equally binding 
upon the nation as those which were made on the authority of the 
existing Government. Should Don Cartos succeed in obtaining 
any funds on the loan now proposed for him in Paris,—should he 
by the aid of this money gain a temporary ascendancy, for a few 
months or a few years, and then be again driven into exile,—is 
the Spanish nation to be held liable to the payment of money 
supplied for the purpose of overturning their established Govern- 
ment? It would be dangerous to maintain such a principle; 
unless it is wise to hold forth inducements to rebellion, and make 
nations chargeable with the debts both of their own Governments 
and of those who strive to overthrow them—to subsidize both 
friends and foes. 

It is exceedingly doubtful in which way the Cortes may 
decide this point; for, however strong their inclination may be, 
and undoubtedly is, to throw overboard the GueBHarp and 
Acuapo Loans, yet such a decision at the present time might be 
impolitic, and involve the nation in a difficulty with the French 
Government, which cannot venture upon disregarding even the 
clamours of the Bourse. 

In the meanwhile, the Finance Committee are subjecting Count 
TorENo’s statement to a rigid investigation. They call upon him 
to prove the ¢orrectness of every item; and, it is said, have detected 
humerous errors, tending to underrate the resources of the revenue, 
and exaggerate the cost of the various departments of the Govern- 
ment. The probability is, that they will report strongly against 

ORENO's budget, But, on the other hand, the Minister is re- 
ported to be firm in his adherence to it, and ready to fight for every 
ineh,.of ground in the Chamber. ToreEno is himself liable to the 
Suspicion, of. .stockjobbing : it is quite certain that the scope of his 
plan was known at Paris before it was disclosed-publicly in Madrid. 
The agents of A@uADo are busy with money and intrigues; and 
anumber of the. Parisian creditors have selected the celebrated 
MAUGUIN'as their agent, or mandatory as they call him, to proceed 
at once to the Spanish capital to take care of their interests. 
Altogether, the monied world is in a precious ferment at this 
juncture, a T i a 
_ But little business has been transacted in the Chambers. . The 
ere exclusion of Don Cartos and his direct descendants from 

€ throne will be one of the earliest measures. The Procuradores 
uve.resolyed to revise the Reglamento or code of rules for the 
“onduct of Parliamentary business, prescribed by the Queen. The 
eatin by which no measure can be originated in the Chamber 
feot, en has been granted by the Government to that ef- 
pres = to be an absurd restriction on a public body which 
vill be Orepresent thenation. This rule, therefore, it is supposed, 

rescinded by the Chamber. The Ministers are of course 
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extremely annoyed at these proceedings; but the Opposition is , 
too strong for them. On another question, MarTINEZ DE LA 
Rosa and the Chamber are agreed. The latter have petitioned to . 
be allowed to vote the abolition of a tax paid to the Clergy in 
certain districts, called the voto de St. Jago. Itis exacted from 
“ cultivators having one or two pairs of oxen;” and its origin is 
thus described by a writer in the Times— 

“‘ The alleged origin of this impost is the gratitude of Don Ramiro, King of - 
Castile, for the assistance given him by St.’ James the Apostle, in defeating the 
Moors at Clavijo in the beginning of the ninth century. Mariana, in his Isto- 
ria General de Espana, tells us that St. James-appeared to King Ramiro in a 
vision, and promised him his assistance in the field, and a victory) and he adds, 
that ‘ the Apostle, in fulfilment of his promise, appeared on a white horse, bear- 
ing in his hand a white flag, with a red cross in the centre.’ Of course the 
Saint made short work with the Infidels: they were routed, and 60,000 of them 
killed on the spot. The conquerors immediately made a vow that all Spain, « 
though the greater part of the country was then in the possession of the Moors, 
should thenceforth pay a tribute to Saitiago. According to Mariana, the - 
tribute resolved on was a measure of corn or wine for each portion of land which 
might be ploughed by a pair or yoke of oxen.” 

Martinez DE LA Rosa, poet though he is or has been, told the 
Chamber that he disbelieved the legend, and doubted even whether 
a battle had ever been fought at all at Clavijo. Therefore he saw 
no religious ground for the continued payment of an irksome impo- 
sition; although he was for preserving the vested interests of the’ 
priests entire. 

There is no intelligence to be depended upon from the seat of 
war. Ropit and ZUMALACARREGUY are prowling about the val- 
lies and mountains, just as usual. 


The Portuguese Cortes have been principally occupied with 
preliminary regulations, appointing committees, &c. The Oppo- 
sition in the Chamber of Deputies is discovered to be stronger than ; 
was anticipated, and may be said to number about 40 members out 
of the 121,—no very formidable minority. But in the Chamber of 
Peers, which assembly consists of: only fifteen members, Don 
Pepro and his Ministry are in a disagreeable position, as nine out 
of the fifteen vote against them. Thus, when the address in reply 
to the Regent's speech was brought forward, the Conde pz Taipa, 
whose longwinded letters to Don Pepro about the Oporto Wine 
Company attracted some attention last year, moved an amendment, 
to the effect that the Finance Minister had infringed the Constitu- 
tion by contracting loans, and that such loans ought not to be re-; 
cognized by the Cortes: the amendment also impugned the mea- 
sure for restoring a metallic currency. It was carried by a 
majority of seven to six; PALMELLA, TERCEIRA, and all the more- 
intelligent members, voting against it. There is no question, 
however, as to the continuance of Don PEpro in the Regency ; the 
Lower House having sanctioned it by a majority of 90 to5. He- 
will lose no time in creating a sufficient number of new Peers to 
secure a preponderance in the Upper Chamber. 

The Deputies have also decided, that after the 1st September 
the only legal tender shall be specie; but all debts contracted- 
before the 23d of July are to be discharged on the old terms, half 
specie and half paper. 

Louis Puitip has given up his journey to the South of France : 
he has too much on his hands to permit bis absence from Paris. 
Marshal Gerarp has been exceedingly ill, though he is now re- 
covering ; and TuiERs is neglecting business, and flirting with 
the Parisian belles. He is not on the best terms with the Duke 
of OrLEANS; refuses to sign official documents, and talks of 
taking a peerage and an embassy: he abuses his colleagues, 
especially Guizor; and cannot make out what TALLEYRAND is 
doing. That ancient worthy is said to be uneasy and troubled. 
He fears that the reign of the Juste Milieu both in France and 
England will not long outlive the death of the same policy in the 
Peninsula. The British Tories and the French Doctrinaires do 
not act, according to his notions, like men of common uwiderstand- 
ing, but are precipitating the reign of Radicalism, They have dis-, 
regarded his advice, and must shortly reap the consequences of, 
their presumption. The consultations and proceedings of the 
King are embarrassed in no small degree by the utter uncer- 
tainty as to the course which the Chamber of Deputies will adopt 
on its reassembling. All his nicely-laid plans were discon- 
certed by the restive motions of a majority, upon whom 
Lovis Puitip thought he had expended flattery, cash, and’ 
places sufficient to,.have bought them body and soul. He 
ought to have known his countrymen better. It is said. 
that Count Motz, the Duc pe BroGtiz, and even old SEBASTIANI, 
have been applied to by the King to take the Presidential chair; 
which it is supposed that GERARD cannot long retain. But Mots 
is an intractable person; De Broeuiz is visiting Dr. ScuHLeGEL: 
at Bonn, and is indisposed to rejoin his former colleagues ; and 
every Frenchman laughs at the idea of making a Prime Minister. 
of the broken-down SEBASTIANI, . 
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There have been some street rows, and renewals of Chouannerie 
in the West of France; but no importance appears to be attached 


@o them... >” 





The King of Bavaria has.recalled the members of the Greek 

ency, whe were said to have been bribed with Russian gold ; 

and. ther well-meaning and sagacious Count ARMANNSPERG has 
zecovered his ascendancy. 





There are some very contradictory accounts from Constanti- 
mmople. According to one version of the design of the Sultan, he 
intends to attack the Egyptians in Syria, without delay, being en- 
couraged in the attempt to regain the ceded provinces by Russie : 
according to another, the Russian envoy has assured him that the 
treaty between his master and the Porte was a merely defensive one, 
and that no assistance of any sort would be given to an attack on 
Meuemer Att. It is probable that all these warlike projects 
sprung into being from a false report of the defeat and death of 
Jsrauim Pacua, which reached Constantinople in the beginning 
of last month; the fact being, that Isranim had succeeded in 
fompletely suppressing the insurrection in Syria. 





Accounts from the West Indies to the 5th of August were re- 
eeived yesterday. From an epitome of their contents, published 
in the Courier, it appears, that at St. Kitt’s the Negroes had re- 
fused to work, and manifested a refractory spirit: however, Sir 
Svan Macarecor, the Governor, had sufficient force at his dis- 
posal to prevent open outrage. At Trinidad, Grenada, and Mont- 
sérrat, appearances were also unfavourable; though there was 
mot much cause for alarm. At St. Lucie, Tortola, Nevis, Domi- 
nica, St. Vincents, Barbadoes, and Antigua, all was quiet; and 
the Negroes generally worked as usual. There is no apprentice- 
ship at Antigua. The slaves in Bermuda was also peaceable when 
the latest vessel left. 





... The Americans are much pleased with their new gold coinage. 
‘The mint strikes off to the value of from 20,000 to 25,000 dollars 
daily. Gold coin in the United States has till lately been a rarity. 








Che Court. 
Tue King, who spent the first part of the week at Windsor, arrived 
at St. James’s Palace on Wednesday, attended by Sir Herbert Taylor. 
Soon after his arrival, the Sheriffs of London and Middlesex were 
introduced by the Earl of.Errol into the Royal closet; where his 
Majesty informed them, that at three o’clock he should be prepared to 
receive the congratulatory addresses on the safe return of the Queen 
from Germany, from the Courts of Aldermen and Common Council. 
Accordingly, at that hour, the Lord Mayor and Civic Officers presented 
the addresses with the usual formalities, and then retired. A few no- 
Ddlemen and members of the household were present, but the attendance 
‘was very thin. 
~ Afterwards, a Privy Council was held, at which the Earl of Gosford 
kissed hands as Captain of the Yeomen Guards, and was sworn in as 
Privy Councillor. His Majesty then gave audience to Lord Holland, 
Lord Melbourne, Mr. Spring Rice, and the Earl of Albemarle. The 
King returned to Windsor in the evening. - 
The Dutchess of Cumberland, with Prince George, has returned to 
Berlin from the Baths of Pyrmont. The old story of the great im- 
provement in Prince George’s health and sight is repeated. 





Che Metropolis. 
A public dinner was given on Wednesday, at the Albion in Alders- 
ate Street, to Mr. Wolryche Whitmore, M. P. by about eighty 
gentlemen interested in the success of the New South Australian 
Colony. Mr. Childers, Member for Cambridgeshire, was in the 
ehair; and among the other gentlemen present were Mr. J. Monte- 
fiore, Captain Gower, Mr. Daniel Wakefield, and Mr. J. W. Buckle. 
Colonel Torrens was unable to attend, from indisposition ; and the 
party was much reduced in number owing to the absence from town of 
m0 many persons of distinction, interested in the undertaking. Mr. 
Whitmore addressed the company at some length. He mentioned that 
the principal obstacle to the undertaking,—which, however, it was 
believed would soon be removed,-—arose from the difficulty of procuring 
amen of capital to become Commissioners under the act. The season 
was unfortunate in this respect, that so many friends of the Colony, 
among whom Mr. Grote was conspicuous, were not in town. . The 
Commissioners were to be responsible for the Colony’s not becoming 
a charge on the Mother Country, as well as for the general superintend- 
ence of the scheme. It was therefore considered right that they should 
be men of opulence. Mr. Whitmore dwelt upon the fertility of the 
Jand in the new colony; upon the bright prospects the project opened 
up; and expressed his gratitude, and that of the Committee generally, 
to the Duke of Wellington, for the powerful aid he had given ; without 
‘which, the bill would not probably have passed the Lords. The Duke 
of Wellington’s health was drunk with applause, along with those of 
the Marquis of Clanricarde, Mr. Spring Rice, Mr. Lefevre, Mr. 
Gouger, Mr. D. Wakefield, and others. Mr. Wakefield discussed 
the principles on which the Colony was founded ; repudiated the notion 
that. petty obstacles would be alipwred to prevent its success; and 
declared his resolution to settle in it himself. [With Mr. Wakefield, 
we cannot believe that petty obstacles will be allowed to impede the 
Rrogress of the undertaking, after all the large ones have been removed. 
pon reference to the Act, we cannot see that men of opulence, so 
much as men of intelligence and high character, are required for Com- 
one at they are not to be personally responsible in a pecuniary 
‘way. 

A meeting of the shopkeepers and dealers residing in the eastern 


» 


at the Friend at Hand, for the purpose of assisting the operative 
builders in their struggle with the master builders. Mr. Adams, a 
master tailor, eof Brewer Street, St. Pancras, took the chair. Several 
speakers addressed the meeting in behalf of the operative builders ; 
after which, resolutions were agreed to, ssive of deep regret at 
the conduct of the master builders towards their_workmen, in insisting 
upon their signing the declaration, and pledging the meeting, individu- 
ally and collectively, todo the utmost in support of the workmen. A 
liberal subscription was then entered into, and several tradesmen en- 
rolled their names as weekly contributors to the workmen out of em- 
ployment. 

A meeting took place on Saturday evening of the ‘ Initiated Brothers 
in Union” of journeymen bakers in the Metropolis, at the Rotunda, 
Blackfriars Road, to consider what means should. be adopted by them 
to assist the journeymen builders in their struggle against their masters, 
There were a considerable number of members of the trade present ; 
several speakers addressed the meeting, and a number of resolutions 
were passed, declaratory of the intention of the journeymen bakers to 
assist the builders in their strike. A subscription was entered into with 
the same view. 

The number of bricklayers, together with the labourers who attend on 
them, who have struck, is computed to be about 15,000. 

The coal-porters returned to their work last week: when the stipend 
allowed to each, out of their nearly-exhausted fund, was reduced to 4d. 
aday. During the turn-out, the coal-merchants employed a great num. 
ber of hale young men from the neighbouring counties—from Bucking. 
hamshire particularly, in their stead. The men who had struck were 
desirous that these substitutes should be dismissed; but the masters 
would not comply, and both parties now work together at the same 
wharfs. 

On Wednesday, a very numerous meeting of the inhabitants of Clerk- 
enwell parish was held in the body of St. James’s Church, “to receive 
a report from the Committee on the repairs of St. James’s and St. 
John’s Churches, and to consider of the rate to be made for the pay- 
ment of the expenses of such repairs.” The report—which stated that 
St. James’s and St. John’s Churches were greatly out of repair, and the 
latter church in a very dangerous state, and contained a recommendation 
that a sum of 600. be laid out in putting those churches in good and sub- 
stantial repair—having been read by the Vestry Clerk, Mr. Thompson 
moved that the recommendation and the report he adopted. A long 
and stormy discussion took place between the Churchmen and the Dis- 
senters ; the latter denouncing the proposition as a vile job, and com- 
plaining that they were called upon to contribute towards the support ofa 
church from whose doctrines they dissented. An amendment which 
limited the amount to be laid out in repairs, was supported by several 
speakers, and carried by a majority of 82 to 44. 

An undertaking of considerable magnitude is going on between the 
Thames below Blackfriars Bridge and Brixton Hill. A reservoir has 
been formed at the back of the House of Correction at Brixton, in- 
tended to purify the water conveyed in pipes eighteen inches in dia- 
meter. The laying of the pipes has employed, during some weeks past, 
a vast number of hands. 

The weather has this year been propitious to the festivities of Bar- 
tholomew Fair ; and the admirers of the pleasures which it supplies have 
availed themselves of the opportunity which it afforded of flocking in 
more than usual multitudes to visit the “lions” of all descriptions with 
which it abounds. The whole of Smithfield and the adjacent streets 
were crowded on Wednesday with’ one dense mass of motley visiters. 
The company assembled, if not of the most select portion of the inha- 
bitants of London still lingering in town, could boast of as many ori- 
ginals as are usually to be met with in more fashionable mobs. The 
entertainments were of the usual class, and presented this year no novelty 
to attract or startle. 





Various alterations have been made in the Courts of the Old Bailey, 
it being imagined that the increase of business likely to be caused by 
the new Central Criminal Law Court would render it necessary that 
they should be more commodious. The alterations at present made 
have been in the Old Court, but the New Court is also to undergo a 
considerable change at the end of the ensuing session. In the Old 
Court, the gallery side is done away with, and the cumbrous columns 
in front of it have been reduced to moderate-sized pilasters, and a 
brick wall run up nearly in a line with the front of the pilasters; 
thus reducing the breadth of the Court to the extent of the depth 
of the old gallery. In the centre of the new side thus formed, are 
the seats for the Judges, with a canopied one between for the Lord 
Mayor. The space behind is formed into a corridor, with a door of 
communication at each end. On the opposite side, the pillars have 
been reduced into pilasters; but the gallery is retained, and has a bow 
projection between the pilasters at each end, thus rendering it more ex- 
tensive, while at the same time the seats have been made more com- 
modious. The columns at the northern end of the Court, where the 
prisoners entered, have likewise been converted into pilasters, the door 
of entrance for the prisoners blocked up, and what was before the dock 
is now the jury-box. It consists of two rows of seats, the back one 
having an elevation of about two feet. Immediately below is a small 
box, with a convenient desk, for the City short-hand writer. On the 
site of what was formerly the ‘‘ students” or reporters’ box, now 
stands the felons’ bar. new door between the pilasters, to the 
west of the old one, has been opened, through which the prisoners w! 
enter. 

Ann Vickers, the well-known servant of Mrs. Colonel Hampton, 
was tried yesterday, in the New Court, Old Bailey, on a charge of 
robbing Mr. Edwin Dove, a hairdresser, in Clifford Street, Bond 
Street, with whom she lived as aservant. The articles stolen were 
wax-candles, curtains, window-blinds, and other articles of smal 
value. The prisoner, when called upon for her defence, delivered 4 
fluent, well-arranged speech, in good language, which lasted more than 
an hour: she had no notes, or assistance of any kind. The theft, 
however, was proved against her; and she was found guilty, but recom- 
mended to mercy. She was then tried on another indictment, for 
stealing a pair of shoes from a lodger in Dove’s house; and foul 





@ivision of the parish of St. Pancras, was held on Wednesday evening, 





guilty on this charge also. She asserted that Mrs, Hampton, who's 
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tobe tried in the.Court of King’s Bench for perjury, and against whom 
she is a principal witness, had been getting up these charges against her. 

At the Mansionhouse, on Tuesday, John Card, a middle-aged man, 
charged with having embezzled various sums of money, the property of 
Mr. Edmonds, a silk-merchant, in whose employ he had held a confiden- 
tial situation, underwent a final examination, and was fully committed 
to Newgate to take his trial, 

John Smith, the son ofa respectable grocer in the City, was charged 
on Thursday, by a clergyman, with grossly insulting his wife, with 
whom he (the clergyman) was walking arm in arm in Cheapside, on 
Tuesday night. Smith, supposing the lady to be some girl with whom 
he had an appointment, seized her round the waist ; and when her hus- 
band pushed him off, assaulted him vigorously. A constable soon took 
the aggressor into custody, though he was obliged to beat him with his 
staff to reduce him to order. The Lord Mayor said—*‘ The case is one 
of those scandalous offences which must be dealt with at the Sessions. 
What must an unprotected female expect, if a lady is insulted in the 
presence of her husband by a blackguard of this description?” But 
upon the representation of the clergyman, that it would be extremely 
painful to the lady to appear in a court of justice as a witness in sucha 
case as this, the “‘ blackguard ” was let off with a fine of five pounds, 

Mr. Fraser, the bookseller in Regent Street, applied on Wednesday 
evening to Mr. Dyer, the Marlborough Street Magistrate, fora warrant 
against Mr. Duncombe, the Member for Finsbury, whom he charged 
with inciting him to commit a breach of the peace. 

Mr. Fraser said, about four o’clock that afternoon, a gentléman, who stated 
himself to be Lord Allen, came into his shop and presented a letter to him, with 
the intimation that he had been deputed by Mr. Duncombe to deliver it into 
his hands. Onopening it, he found the contents to be as follows. 

«13, Arlington Street. 

“Srz—Having this moment read a most false and atrocious attack upon both my 
public as well as my private character, in your Magazine for the present month, I call 
upon you either to give a contradiction to it, as full, as explicit, and as public as the 
calumnies you have been the means of disseminating, or else that satisfaction which 
one gentleman has a right to demand from another who has so unwarrantably and 
falsely maligned him, My friend, Lord Allen, will deliver this into your hands, and 
receive your reply. “ Lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 

“To J. Fraser, Esq. “T. S, DuncomBE,” 

Mr. Fraser proceeded to state, that having read the —? he told his Lord- 
ship he had no answer to give; on which his Lordship left the shop. 

A warrant was granted by Mr. Dyer, on Mr. Fraser’s affidavit. 
Mr. Duncombe, with the Marquis of Worcester appeared at the office 
on Thursday : Mr. Fraser, accompanied by several of his friends, was 
also in attendance. Mr. Duncombe was then bound over to keep the 
peace, himself in 500/. and two sureties in 250/. each, till the next No- 
vember Sessions. _ The following account is given by Lord Allen of 
his interview with Mr. Fraser. 

“ Mount Street, Sept. 3, 1834. 

“ Mr. Duncombe having asked me to be the bearer of a letter to Mr. Fraser, and to 
receive an answer to it, I had this day an interview with him at his house in Regent 
Street, and delivered it to him, Having read it, he declared that he could give no 
answer to it ; but upon my pressing him for one, he said that the letter contained a 
challenge—that he by no means approved of hostile meetings, and that he should im- 
mediately apply to a Magistrate for a warrant against Mr. Duncombe, and bind him 
overtokeep the peace. He acknowledged that he was the proprietor of Fraser’s Magazine 
which contained an article traducing Mr. Duncombe’s character; and that he would 
have declined giving the name of the author had he been applied to for it. 

“ ALLEN.” 

Subsequently to the meeting at the Magistrate’s, on Thursday 
morning, Mr. Fraser addressed the subjoined letter to Mr. Duncombe— 

“215, Regent Street, Thursday, 2 o’clock, p.m, 

“ Str—I am inclined to think that you will, upon reflection, perceive that the course 
which I felt it necessary to adopt in cousequence of your note of yesterday, was the 
only one which, as publisher of the Magazine, I could have possibly pursued. You 
will at once see that if I were to have replied to your note after the fashion you desired, 
I should have set a precedent which would of necessity subject me hereafter to personal 
annoyance from everybody, high and low, who might fancy himself injured or 
offended in the publication, Having submitted these remarks to your consideration, 
Ihave to inform you that the pages of the Magazine shall be open to you next month 
for the explanation or denial of those charges which you have stated fo be ‘false and 
atrocious,’ ” 

Legal proceedings have since been instituted against Mr. Fraser and 
another journal. The libel complained of charged Mr. Duncombe 
with being ‘ one of infamous notoriety for every sort and degree of 
vice ;” and the Dissenters of Finsbury are described as the “‘ supporters 
of the favourite of Madame Vestris, and the patron of and partner in 
Crockford’s Hell.” 

Captain Ross appeared on Wednesday before the Commissioners of 
the Court of Requests, Vine Street, to answer the claim of the sum 
of one guinea made by a person named Hatt, being the amount alleged 
to have been paid by the plaintiff for an advertisement in the Times, 
which it was said was inserted by order of the Captain’s brother. 
Captain Ross said he never gave any order to his brother to insert the 
advertisement in question, and that it was against his wish that penny 
subscriptions had been raised. There being no proof that the Captain 
had given the-order for the insertion of the advertisement, the Com- 
missioners dismissed the demand with costs. 
curiosity. 

At the Union Hall Office, on Thursday, Mr. Broad, a tea-dealer at 
the West end of the town, was fined five shillings, for being found in the 
streets very drunk. The following account of his exhibition was given. 

He was first observed in the Southwark Bridge Road, standing with his back 
against the wall, and flinging sovereigns about the road. He held his purse in 
one hand, while with the other he threw the gold about in all directions, ac- 
Coupanying each fling with an expression that it might go to the Devil, for he 
had plenty. Luckily, however, for himself, he had taken his position nearly 
Opposite the Station-house, under a gas lamp, and was observed bya Policeman 
on duty, who happened to have lived in the service of the tea-dealer previously 
to joining the Police force. This man seeing his old master scattering his 
Money about, went over and commenced picking up the sovereigns; but as 
often as they were restored to him, he again pitched them away with contempt ; 
an fact, he was so drunk that he knew not what he was about, and when told 
of his follies in the morning, he said that he had no recollection of what had 
occurred. 

Mr. Traill asked the tea-dealer whether he had lost any of his money ? 

he reply was, that he had Jost only six sovereigns in all. 

Several watermen have been summoned at the Thames Police Office 
lately, on charges of extortion; but they have generally escaped punish- 
Ment, as the law declares that the offence must be proved against the 
individual who makes the unfair charge, not against the owner of the 

oat. The watermen, by “ringing the changes” as they call it,—that 


The case excited some > 





is, by borrowing boats from one another,—contrive in this way to bafile 
the pursuit of justice. 





During the performances at Sadlers Wells Theatre, on Wednesday 
night, the audience were thrown into confusion by a report of fires At 
the end of the Wood Demon, after the explosion of a train, the curtain 
fell. Some of the scenery, made of very light materials, had taken 
fire. The flames communicated to other parts of the properties; the 
reflection of light was plainly perceived by the audience through the 
curtain, and the alarm of “ fire” was soon spread throughout the 
theatre. The screams of the female part of the audience were terrific ; 
and several, in their anxiety to escape fell over each other down the 
gallery-stairs, whilst others fainted away. At length, through the ex- 
ertions of the persons employed on the stage, the fire was got under ; 
but considerable damage was done to the scenery. 

Mr. Thomas Snodgrass, an old gentleman employed at the India 
House, and residing in Chesterfield Street, May-fair, was knocked 
down, last week, by a baker’s cart in New Bond Street, as he was 
crossing towards Havover Square. He treated the accident jocularly, 
remarking that “they had got on the blind side of him (Mr. Snodgrass 
had lost the sight of one eye); but it proved fatal in its consequences 
—he died in a few days after. 

Some of the swell mob lately eased the steward of one of the 
Gravesend steamers of a silver snuff box; but, after discussing the 
matter on board, they agreed to return it to him. 

A great number of idle and disorderly persons are in the habit of 
assembling every evening on the pavement in front of St. Giles’s 
Church, with the ostensible: object of waiting to see the ghost which 
some silly person has reported inhabits the churchyard. The nuisance 
has lately increased to such an extent, that it is dangerous for a respect- 
able person to pass after dusk, as they hustle and rob every person who 
passes. There are sometimes 300 or 400 persons assembled; and 
scarcely an evening passes but several robberies take place, and indivi- 
duals who have occasion to go by are assaulted by the idle ruffians who 
are waiting about for the purpose. 

John Guttride, a private soldier in the Coldstream Regiment of 
Guards, was drummed out of that corps yesterday morning, in the 
Wellington Barracks, St. James’s Park, for repeated misconduct. 





The Cuuntry. 


The South Lancashire Conservatives dined together on Thursday, 
at the little town, lately the rotten borough, of Newton, which lies 
half-way between Liverpool and Manchester: Preparations had been 
made to accommodate seven hundred persons; but how many were 
actually present, does not appear. The affair appears to have gone off 
very flatly. The Earl of Wilton was in the chair, and there were two 
other noblemen present—Lord Skelmersdale and Lord Lyndsay. Sir 
T. Fremantle, Mr. Wilbraham Egerton, Mr. Hulton (the noted 
Magistrate), and a few gentlemen and clergymen residing in the neigh- 
bourhood, whose names even are unknown to the public, made up all 
that can be called the genteel part of the company. The usual Tory 
toasts were given; Lords Wilton and Skelmersdale were delivered of 
two or three extremely dull orations; and there would have been no 
amusement at all, but for the energetic Mr. Hulton, who spoke with 
his usual elegance and vigour. The following is a specimen of his 
oration, as we find it given in the Post of this morning. The Post 
says the speech was full of “‘ sound reasoning and impassioned feeling.” 

Mr. Hulton referred to the Church, and said, speaking from history, that 
in the Great Rebellion the first effort against the Church was a bill brought in 
to remove the Bishops; and mark, continued Mr. Hulton, Sir Edward Deerin 
said it was ‘to relieve the Bishops from temporal care.” They had secret an 
open foes to deal with. He remembered a man, who now represented them in 
Parliament, declaring that he would never interfere with the Church; and by 
that declaration he got 1000 votes, which he never would get again. He did 
not openly attack the Church ; but did he not attack the University? His noble 
friend near him had in that attack assisted in throwing the mantle of the Chan- 
cellor of the University over the Church. Could they forget the names of 
Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley, or the soil where Latimer stretched out his 
hands iu the flames? Ridley’s ghost, he thought, was troubling some of them. 
Ridley, who was educated at Newcastle-upon..Tyne, was in his ghost stepping 
between Lord Grey and the Durhamites. (Much laughter.) Another point 
on which he felt deeply anxious, was the unfortunate Church of Ireland: and it 
was because Ireland was remote from them, he would tell them, because it was 
far away from their view, that it was selected to be attacked in the dark. But 
he hoped that by the power of steam they would rapidly transmit to the shores 
of Ireland an account of the great Conservative meeting of that day, and encou~ 
rage them to resolve on ‘‘ No surrender.” 

This is absolutely equal in point of sense and eloquence to any thing 
said at the great Conservative dinner of South Lancashire ! 


The struggle:in Manchester for and against the halfpenny church- 
rate, the commencement of which was mentioned last week, was conti- 
nued till Wednesday evening with great spirit. On Saturday, the 
majority in favour of the rate was 1102; on Monday it was reduced to 
1045; on Tuesday to 739. Wednesday being the last day of polling, 
very great exertions were made on both sides. Many Dissenters who 
at first were indisposed to take any part in the contest, and even were 
favourable to the rate, on the ground that it was hardly worth while to 
resist what would probably be the last assessment, came forward on 
Tuesday and Wednesday; as it appeared that the Church party would 
take advantage of their expected victory, to insinuate the decline of 
Dissenting feeling in Manchester and the neighbourhood. The excite- 
ment produced in the town was greater than had ever been known on a 
similar occasion. Vehicles of every description, placarded with hand- 
bills calling upon the “ Church ” and “ No Church” voters to come to the 
poli, were in constant motion. Bands of music were engaged ; and the 
crowd before the Town-hall, where the polling was going on in much 
too small a room, amounted to several thousands, notwithstanding the 
wet weather. There was no violence or outrage of any kind, nor any 
obstruction offered to the voters of either party; though the cries of 
** Down with the Church and the Parsons! ”—‘* No Church-rate!” 
&c. were loud and constant. Some time elapsed before the result of 
the day’s work could be ascertained, At length the books were cast 
up, and the numbers announced— 
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The majority of persons who voted against the rate is much greater 
than these numbers indicate ; as the Church party exercised their privi- 
lege of cumulative voting under Sturges Bourne’s Act, and thus many 
individuals gave four, five, and six votes. A scrutiny was demanded 
by the defeated party; and the scrutineer, after some discussion, was 
appointed by the Reverend Mr. Parkinson, the Chairman. 

Petitions to the Lord Chancellor, and to Lord Melbourne as Prime 
Minister, have been drawn up during the past week, and signed by 
several of the inhabitants of Cheltenham, praying their Lordships “to 
take into their consideration, first, the propriety of altogether removing 
the power of granting spirit-licences from the hands of the magistrates ; 
and secondly, to call upon the Lord- Lieutenant of the county to appoint, 
or that their Lordships will otherwise cause the appointment of, a suffi- 
cient number of magistrates, well known to the people as the supporters 
of Liberal principles, in order to enable the voters freely and without 
restraint to exercise their elective franchise.” Similar petitions have 
been numerously signed in the city of Gloucester.— Gloucester Journal. 

The great Lancashire will cause, Admiral Tatham versus Wright, 
was decided on Wednesday, at the Lancaster Assizes, after a trial 
which lasted ten days. The point in dispute was the capacity of Mr. 
Marsden to make a will, by which he bequeathed a large property to a 
Mr. Wright. Admiral Tatham, the heir-at-law, and the plaintiff in 
the cause, claimed the property on the ground of Mr. Marsden’s al- 
leged meatal imbecility. Baron Gurney, in summing up, thus stated 
the case to the Jury— 

There were two questions for their consideration ; the first was, whether Mr. 
Marsden had or had not the capacity of making a will; and the second was, 
whether he did so under the control of Wright? To decide these points, there 
were several witnesses called; for the defendant thirty, for the plaintiff, Ad- 
miral Tatham, no less than one hundred and ten. he witnesses for the de- 
fence were persons of the first respectability: amongst them were Mr. Baron 
Bolland, who, it was true, a number of years ago, paid a visit at Hornby Castle 
for thirty-three days, during which time he frequentiy conversed with Mr. 
Marsden, and an iden of his mental infirmity never occurred to him. His testi- 
mony was confirmed by that of Colonel Lushington and his brother—gentlemen 
of the first respectability, nephews of the Bishop of Chester, now Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, and fully capable of forming an opinion as to the mental endowments 
of any man; and they pronounced that Mr. Marsden had all the attributes ne- 
cessary to invest him with a discretional discernment as to the disposition of his 
property. In corroboration of whom, were several highly respectable witnesses ; 
amongst them several lawyers, with whom Mr. Marsden had considerable 
transactions. Was it jesatisle that all these gentlemen would have aliuwed an 
idiot to convey his property away, being aware that a disposition of property 
under such circumstances afforded a very uncertain tenure? With regard to the 
disposition of pie oh | under restraint, it must be proved that, though a person 
might have a perfectly convalescent mind, yet if it was found that he was not a 
free agent, his act was invalid. With regard to the evidence on the part of Mr. 
Wright, numerous respectable and intelligent persons deposed to Mr. Marsden’s 
sanity, and such evidence claimed the highest consideration ; and if such persons 
as Mr. Baron Bolland, Colonel Lushington, and his brother, all gentlemen of the 
first consideration and respectability, who had opportunities of forming an 
opinion as to the capabilities of Mr. Marsden, were to be doubted, he could not 
see what more secure standard could be appealed to. If they thought their test 
of credit was outbalanced by the host of witnesses on the other side, it was their 
duty to judge not only of the quantity, but of the quality of such testimony. 

The Jury, after three hours’ consultation, returned a verdict for the 
defendant, Mr. Wright. 





A smart shock of an earthquake was felt at Portsmouth on Wednes- 
day night last week, about ten o'clock. Several houses were much 
shaken, and some slight damage was sustained. In other houses, 
articles placed against the walls, or upon shelves, were shaken violently. 

Two mineral springs have been recently discovered at Harrowgate, 
which possess medicinal properties very different from all the rest. 

We have already stated, that the Roman Catholics had purchased 
about six acres of land between Hastings and St. Leonard’s. It ap- 
pears since, from some boundaries that have been set up for the ex- 
tension of the south wall which they are building to the east and 
west, together with what is understood to be the northern boundary, 
that the ground which they have taken will comprise nearly or quite 
twenty acres. They have already collected’a large quantity of stones, 
which are being squared for the building, and are still very busily 
employed in collecting more. It seems, therefore, likely to be a very 
large establishment.— Brighton Gazette. 

A Roman Catholic chapel, capable of containing nearly 500 persons, 
has been erected at Sutton Coldfield, and is rapidly approaching com- 
pletion. There are not, we are informed, at present, six persons in the 
town who are professors of this religion. — Birmingham Advertiser. 

The new dock at Liverpool is divided into three long and compara- 
tively narrow basins, instead of being, like the Prince’s and other docks, 
in one large basin; by which arrangement there will be less room lost 
in the centre, and a greater quantity of wharfage at the sides. When 
it is opened, there will be an uninterrupted line of docks from the Fort 
to Toxteth Park; and the sea-wall, by which they are protected, will 
extend two miles and eight hundred and twenty yards in length, ex- 
clusive of the openings; forming, we believe, the finest assemblage 
ef docks and one of the finest sea-walls in existence. So rapidly, 
however, is the commerce of the port increasing, that in a few years a 
still greater quantity of dock-room will be required. 

The cholera has again visited the North of England. In Liverpool 
and Manchester, many fatal cases have occurred, and in Stockport there 
have been several; but in none of the three towns has there been any 
thing like so much cause for alarm as existed two years ago. 

There is now residing at the Hotwells, Clifton, an astonishing child, 
named W. Manuel, from Holywell, in North Wales, who, though he 
only attained his fourth year in March last, reads Hebrew, Greek, 

Latin, Welsh, and English fluently, and with equal facility if the book is 
reversed! He is a most interesting,’ intelligent-looking child, and as 
playful as children generally are at his age.— Bristol Journal. 

On Thursday evening, during Settle Races, the town-crier, mounted 
on the topmost step of the Market-cross, made solemn proclamation to 


the lieges then and there assembled as follows. ‘ At four o'clock, the 
‘members and friends of the Temperance Society will take coffee together ; 
immediately after which, there will be horse and Soot races, wheelbarrow 
races anda sack race, for five shillings or half a crown, I cannot tell 
whether, but it will be either yan or t’other!” This announcement was 
received with roars of laughter by the bystanders.—Leeds Intelligencer, 

The following additional particulars respecting the loss of the Came- 

leon cutter, which was run down last week off Dover by the Castor 
frigate, are taken from the Kentish Gazette. 
_ ‘* The Cameleon lies about the same spot where she went down, almost 
immediately opposite the yard where she was built, in about eleven or twelve 
fathoms water, at the distance of two miles from the shore, where a buoy has 
been put down with a small Dutch flag floating above high-water mark, to 
denote that there is danger to vessels going near the spot. Boats are continually 
going round her, but not a body out of the number drowned has yet floated up; 
and the weather has been too rough to attempt to weigh her, even if the 
lighters were here. On the morning the accident occurred, the frigate’s people 
were washing the decks, and coming along at a good spanking pace; the cutter’s 
people had been reefing the mainsail, after coming from ungeness, and had all gone 
to rest pre four or five. The Chief Mate of the cutter having caught sight of the 
frigate, and seeing tbat the sails would not fill, ran below to ask the Commander 
what he should do, when, before he could obtain an answer, the frigate struck 
her on her starboard side; and after making one lurch, she went down like a 
stone. [t is not true, as some of the papers have stated, that the cutter was cut 
in two, or that the Lieutenant in command of the frigate was arrested and taken 
tothe Admiral in the Downs, as in fact there does not happen to be any 
Admiral. The people saved were sent to the Inspecting Commander of the 
Customhouse service, to be examined on the affair; and there is little doubt 
that when the bodies are found, a strict investigation will take place before the 
Coroner.” 

A child, between five and six years of age, while at play, at Hamp- 
stead Norris, fell into a well, fifty-two feet deep to the water. As soon 
as the little sufferer was discovered, the bucket was lowered, and it had 
presence of mind enough to cling to it; but on being raised two-thirds 
of the distance, it lost its hold, and was again precipitated into the 
water ; again the bucket was lowered, and the child had still sufficient 
power to renew its grasp, and was brought in safety to the surface. 
Reading Mercury. 





On Wednesday evening last week, as Mr. Joseph Elms and Mr. 
Fowell were passing down Clowance Street, they observed a soldier of 
the 98th Regiment coming towards them with his bayonet drawn, and 
apparently in a state of excitement: to avoid him they crossed to the 
other side of the street, where they were pursued by the soldier, who 
swore at them and declared he would have blood. On coming up, he 
made a violent thrust at them with his bayonet ; when Mr. Fowell, ob- 
serving the intent of the man, pulled Mr. Elms back by the collar, and 
the bayonet grazed the front of the latter’s hat: such was the force of 
the blow, that the soldier missing his aim fell on his face: on getting 
on his legs, and not finding his bayonet, which was forced from his hand 
by the fall, he ran off at full speed. He has since been apprehended. 
—Devonport Telegraph. [The use of arms, by all persons who reside 
in garrison towns, will soon become necessary as a protection against 
these drunken ruffians. ] 


Matthew Quin, a private in the 3d Regiment of Foot soldiers, at 
Chatham, has been sentenced to transportation for life, for insubordi- 
nate and threatening conduct to his sergeant, and officers, one of whom 
he declared that he would shoot. 

The following is the military account, taken from the Naval and 
Military Gazette, of the late affray at Chatham. 

“* On the evening of Thursday the 2Ist instant, after the races, an altercation 
took place at an oyster-stand, onda led to a riot between some civilians or sea- 
men, and a few soldiers of the Eighty- eighth Regiment (the whole number then 
on the course not being more than seven or eight), who were overpowered, and 
four of them wounded and taken into the hospital, one hurt dangerously. The 
soldiers, on seeing their comrades carried into the barracks bleeding and speech- 
less, sullied out, but, through the timely exertions of some of the officers of the 
regiment, and the picquet, they were restrained, collected, and marched back 
to their barracks, without doing any mischief. 

“¢ On the following evening, about half-past four o’clock, a party of seamen 
came up from the town, armed with bludgeons, and preceded by a flag and 
music, and defied the soldiers of the Eighty-eighth in front of their barracks, 
Several of them ran out, and a scuffle ensued ; but, instead of the men ‘being 
urged on by the Sergeants and Corporals,’ the affair was put a stop to almost 
immediately by the exertions of some officers and non-commissioned officers of 
the regiment. In this affray two seamen were wounded, but not seriously 
both stabbed by bayonets; and they have since been eT, 2 from the hos- 
pital. The whole number admitted in the two days into the hospital amounted 
only to FouUR. : 

“ It is altogether grossly false that the non-commissioned officers encouraged 
on the men: on the contrary, they exerted themselves effectually to suppress 
the quarrel. It is equally untrue that similar occurrences have recently taken 
place with this regiment. 

«© We have taken some trouble to ascertain the real state of the case, and we 
have no hesitation in saying, that had the Civil Power done their duty, by in- 
terfering and preventing the unlawful assemblage of seamen, and parading the 
streets with the declared purpose of beating the Eighty-eighth, and had they 
been active on the race-course on the Thursday, these disturbances could not 
have occurred. The men of the Eighty-eighth, so far from being the agressors, 
were, on the contrary, ill-treated, insulted, and forced to act m self-defence ; 
and on several occasions they were knocked down and deprived of their side- 
arms, without any provocation whatever. 2 

‘* We believe there has been a memorial to the officers commanding the gar- 
rison at Chatham, requesting that the men, when off duty, may not wear their 
side-arms; but we will ask the framers of this memorial, whether a very illi- 
beral spirit has not for some time been manifested by certain civilians towards 
the soldiers at Chatham ; and whether, under these circumstances, an acc ules- 
cence with such a request would not be a degrading insult to the soldier. 

| The safety of his Majesty’s subjects is the first consideration, not 
the feelings of the soldiery; who in too many parts of the country 
turn their arms upon their paymasters. | : 

On Monday night, between eight and nine o’clock, as a gentleman 
who lives in Everton, near Liverpool, and his servant, were oD sp 
way home in a gig, they were stopped by a footpad, who seized hold 0 
the bridle with his left hand, while in his right he held a bludgeon. 
The servant, who ‘was driving, whipped the horse ; but others of the 
rufians then coming up he was Violently struck on the head from 





- behind, aud gt the same time the horse and gig were overturned into the 
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ditch, The servant was dreadfully beaten and thrown over a hedge ; 
and his master was surrounded by five or six ruffians, who treated him 
prutally, and took from him his gold watch and seals, seven sovereigns, 
some silver; and other articles. The horse, on extricating itself from 
the ditch, ran off; and the servant-man, after coming to his senses, with 
much difficulty made his way to the Old Roan, where every assistance 
was afforded, but no trace of the footpads could be found. 





IRELAND. 

Mr. O’Connell has addressed a long letter to Lord Duncannon, in 
performance of his promise. The first part of it consists in an ex- 
posure of the absurdity of the Orange pretence, that the Protestants 
are a persecuted race of beings in Ireland. He calls upon them to 
make out their list of grievances, and promises to assist in procuring 
their removal. 

* You (Lord Duncannon) have, of course, waded through voluminous 
harangues at their late meeting: am I not right in saying, that, after talking 
for live-long hours, they have not specified any one just cause of complaint 
which affects the Protestants of Ireland? They have not stated.any one law 
which aggrieves them, as Protestants—because no such law exists. They have 
not quoted any one statute which injures them, as Protestants—because no such 
statute exists. They have not pointed out any one act or regulation of the Go- 
vernment by which they, as Protestants, are unfavourably affected—because no 
such act or regulation exists. They have shown no exclusion or partiality as 
against them in the appointments to the Bench or at the Bar. They have 
shown no preference over them in the Army or the Navy, or in the civil service 
of the State. They cannot complain of any preference over them in the nomi- 
nation of Sheriffs or Magistrates, or in the selection of the police. They do 
not point out, in short, any thing which affects them injuriously as Protestants 
in the distribution of: place, power, honours, or emoluments, or in the protec- 
tion of life or property. Thus, then, stands the case with them in point of 
common sense. They have noone real cause of complaint. They suffer no 
injustice. They por So none of the effects of an undue preference of 
others over them. There is no Jaw—there is no usage injurious to them. 
They make all their bustle and outcry for no other reason but that they are 
threatened to be retarded in the career of unjust ascendancy and domination. 
They do not rule the people quite as absolutely as they did formerly; and, be- 
sides, there is a great and growing probability that the people will be relieved in 
agreat measure from tithes; and it is also true, that the period appears to ap- 
proach when no one man will be compelled to pay for the services of the clergy- 
man of another. These are their only grievances—their only causes for coim- 
plaint. You will see that I misstate in nothing the case of the ascendancy pa-ty. 

They have not one real grievance. They have not one rational ground of com- 
plaint, save that which the wolf may make when about to be deprived of the 
spoil which he plundered from the farmer’s flock. Apply—it is all trash—the 
rule of common sense to the outcries of the Orangeists, and you will arrive at the 
inevitable conclusion that since the world began, there never yet was so senseless, 





so unfounded an outcry as they have recently raised; and then deal with them 
in silent contempt, as deserving of notice only where it may be necessary to pre- 
yeiit them from doing more mischief. Comiuon sense also bids you recollect that 
the Orange party are the bitter, the decided, the unrelenting euemies of the pre- 
sent Adiministration. You kuow full well that they would hurl you and your 
colleagues from office if they could in one hour. There is no expense—there are 
no pains they would spare to achieve that to them most desirable object. They 
are, in short, the most envenomed of the enemies of the present Ministry. Why 
then, in the name of common sense, should you confer upon that party favours 
and preferences ? ” : 

Me proceeds to argue, that the Irish people have been shamefully 
treated by the Whig Administration; and affirms that, to effect a 
reconciliation between the Government and the Irish people, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to make the former acquainted with their misconduct 
—to point out which party has been in the wtong. 

6 If the Popular party had been so, I should be the first to advise them to re- 
trace their steps, and to atone for their errors. I respectfully but distinctly 
require you to adopt a similar line of conduct, when I show that the ¢ follies, 
the faults, and the crimes, ’ have all, all been on the side of the Whigs; and that 
we have done nothing but act on the defensive, or assert actively the first prin- 
ciples of civil liberty. With such a demonstration before you, I will empha- 
tically call on you, in the name of your country, either to procure redrees and a 
change of system for Ireland, or at once to resign, and not to allow your 
hitherto unstained character to be tinged with the duplicity and abandonment of 
principle on the part of the leading Whigs, of which the Trish people have been 
hitherto the victims. Prompt, immediate redress, is what 1 demand on the 
part of the people of Ireland. Do not talk to us of ‘ waiting a while’ that has 
been the cant used in this country by the hirelings of the Whigs, until it has 
actually sickened public indignation. “We will not, I tell you, wait. We ought 
not to wait longer. You cannot safely postpone us. You will lose the popular 
support of Ireland if you attempt to procrastinate relief. We will not be 
battled. We cannot be deluded. All we ask is, that you should put out of office 
our enemies and yours, All we require is, that the Orange faction should not 
continue to be, as they have hitherto exclusively been, your only instruments 
of rule in Ireland. We simply ask of you, not to continue to intrwst power, as 
you have hitherto done, to your mortal enemivs, but to gevern Ireland by 
avowed and tried friends of reform and of the Irisl: people—by such meu as you 
are yourself, In the name of common sente, I ask, whether any thing can be 
more reasonable and just than our demand? You cannot conciliate the Orange 
banditti, even if you were to continue to administer Ircland through the instru- 
Mentality of that faction—a faction which, believe me, is as weak and power- 
ess, save for minute and individual mischief, as it is odious and detested in the 
judgment of every intelligent and honest man; and as it also is, 1 humbly 
believe, in the sight of the living God of charity and truth.” 

He then arranges the details under separate heads, and promises 
chapter and verse for everything. 
ry ee : ‘CHAPTER THE FIRST, . 

ntaining a brief catalogue of some of the follies, faults, and crimes, 

Pepeo ated on the People of Ireland by the Whigs, since they came into 

0} ice, 

H First—The first folly begins with the beginning. When Earl Grey was 
mate Prime Minister, the only persons he’consulted or intrusted with the 
Government of Ireland were Lords Plunkett and Anglesey. This was a 
Stlevous folly ; and although I do not agree with Talleyrand that a folly is 
— than a crime, yet this folly has been the fruitful source of many crimes. 
Basse did not, deserve his station unless he was aware that there never 

da public man in Ireland so devoid of popularity as Lord Plunkett. He 

id obtained rather than earned the hatred of all parties. There was some- 
thing about him which made it impossible to place confidence in him. A 

resbyterian in his days of poverty—a Protestant as he grew into wealth. 

le advocate, and yet deemed the deadly foe, of the Catholics. His whole 
mind seemed concentrated in self. His cold repulsive manner, the sardonic 
sneer which ever played about his lips, marked him as a man without a frignd 


—friendships he had none. The most efficient advocate the British empire 
ever produced, he had no reputation as a lawyer, and gave any thing but satis- 
faction as a judge. Such was the man whom Lord Grey made Lord Chan- 
cellor, and one of the principals in the Government of Ireland. perm 
he has devoted his opportunities, not to advance the interests, to promote the 
prosperity, or increase the liberty of his native land, but solely and exclu- 
sively to heap offices, livings, and emoluments upon his sons, until the 
fate and fortunes of the ‘ Hannibals’ have become matter of ridicule and dis- 
gust, as far as the English language is read and understood. As to Lord Angle~ 
sey—poor man!—a compound of the most ridiculous weakness, with some 
splendid and useful theories. After his appointment, I had a dialogue of two 
hours’ length with him (if that may be called a dialogue where the talk was 
almost exclusively his), butin which I ventured to predict to him that he would 
not be-six months in Ireland before he became the most unpopular Lord-Lieu- 
tenant that country ever saw. Alas, he took care to verify my prediction within 
one fortnight after his arrival in Dublin. Lord Grey should have known him 
better. It was next to madness to confide a country, requiring more of the 
talents of governing than any other in the world, to a man of whom it could for 
one moment be believed that the Duke of Wellington publicly declared ‘he was 
the greatest fool he ever knew :’ and, accordingly, I believe, you, my Lord, will 
readily admit that the greatest fool in the world could not more effectually mis- 
govern Ireland than did Lord Anglesey. Lord Grey’s er was the greater 
because of his connexion with you. He should have consulte Piece: was 
no excuse for his not consulting you. He ought not to have made arrangements 
for Ireland without having the benefit of your knowledge of this country, and of 
your sound advice. He might—to descend to smaller faults—have condescended 
to consult me: but I had earned his personal hostility so long since as 1825 ; 
and that hostility—miserabile dictu—became a directing principle of his misrule 
of Ireland: but there is no excuse for his not consulting you. How pee of 
the subsequent faults and follies might he not have avoided had he consulted 
you and attended to your advice.” 

The promotion of Mr. Joy and Mr. Doherty to the Pen:h form the 
second chapter of offences. Of Mr. Doherty he says— 

‘*T have no doubt he would readily have accepted the office of Assistant- 
Barrister, and thought himself happy in getting it, when he found himself, as if 
by a miraele, made Chief Justice. There was, indeed, nothing to recommend 
him to the Whigs. He was their political enemy, but without party or other 
influence. His talents were very moderate; his reputation for legal knowledge 
by no means great; his success at the bar exceedingly trivial. He would have 
probably flelt flattered at being called a sixth or seventh rate barrister. I again 
ask, was there ever any thing so foolish as his appointment? But poor Lord 
Anglesey himself deplored it bitterly. I know those with whom he has all 
but wept at his own weakness in making this appointment, and at what he has 
called Mr. Doherty’s ingratitude! Poor man! You, my Lord, know what 
was the effect on Ireland of this folly. You know how justly indignant, the 
popular party were at so preposterous a promotion. Oh,’ it was exclaimed, 
* how wise to be the enemy of the Whigs—how foolish to be their friend! 
Neglect is the consequence of the latter—promotion attends the former!’ The 
manner in which both these offices were bestowed, filled the popular party with 
indignation; and never was their indignation more just and reasonable. If the 
Ministry in England had laid hold of Scarlett and Sugden, after some of their 
bitter and sarcastic harangues against the Whigs, and converted them both into 
Chief Judges—if they had made Sugden Chief Baron, and Scarlett Chief 
Justice, without getting any concession or recantation of hostility from them—— 
would not all England have risen to a man and hooted the Whigs out of office ? 
At least they ought todoso. Yet Scarlett and Sugden, in point of talent, 
lega! knowledge, and success, would have justified any promotion.” 

Mr. Blackburn, the Attorney-General, is next severely handled, 
under the third head. He accuses this officer of mismanaging Goyern- 
ment prosecutions, when the prisoners are Orangemen; of insulting 
Catholic Jurors, and displaying Orange zeal in the whole course of his 
public conduct. He enlarges again upon the folly of the Whigs in 
promoting one of their most determined enemies— 

‘¢ T appeal to your common sense whether there be any possibility of veconcil- 
ing the Popular party in Ireland with the Ministry, so long as you continue in 
office so decided a political enemy, upon principle, of both, as your Attorney- 
General? If, for example, the Whigs had in England appointed Sir Charies 

Vethercll Attorney-General—even had he in their company condescended to 
deny his own political opinions (which he certainly would disdain to do), yet, 
even on that supposition, what would be the disgust and indignation of the Rug- 
lish people at his being selected for such an office by the Whigs? And yet 
the people of Ireland suffer infinitely more from an adverse Attorney-General 
than the English could in the present times possibly do.” 

The letter concludes with a notification, that the writer has only dis-- 
posed of three out of twenty-one charges, which he is prepared to sub- 
stantiate against the Whigs. Eighteen more are yet to come. 








The Marquis of Downshire has announced his intention to pay, in 
future, to the clergymen the amount of the composition due to them 
from parishes on his Lordship’s property. The Dublin Evening Post has 
the following remarks upon this resolution of Lord Downshire. 

*¢ Certainly Lord Downshire has done himself much honour by undertaking 
the payment of the parsons on his estates. But we would beg to be informed of 
this—whether he will regulate his payments under Mr. Stanley's Act, or ac- 
cording to the principles of the Bill which he assisted the Tories in throwing 
out of the House of Lords. If under Mr. Stanley’s Act, he will pay 85 per 
cent. If he govern his payment by the principles of the rejected Bill, he will 
pay them 60. But perhaps we do injustice to the noble Marquis. Perhaps 
his Lordshij, intends to pay the full amount of the composition under Mr. 
Goulburn’s \ct.  Ifso, Lord Downshire will have done himself great credit, at 
a very con-i lerable sacrifice of property ; for we take it for granted, in the pre- 
sent state of public opinion, Lord Downshire will not demand the tithe from 
his tenantry. It is, however, more probable that his Lordship will act under 
Mr. Stanley’s Bill, and pay 85 per cent. of the tithe, reserving 15 for the costs 
of collection from his tenantry. Now, if this be the case, we would beg leave to 
ask Lord Downshire, why he threw out Mr. Littleton’s Bill? By that bill, 80 
per cent. nearly of the tithe of Ireland was secured to the parson; the landlords 
undertaking to pay 60, and the State the remainder. Lord Downshirc, then, 
has only added 5, or at the most 74 per cent. to the income. But he has em- 
braced the whole principle of Mr. Littleton’s Bill. Leaving this matter, how~ 
ever, for future consideration, we repeat it, that Lord Downshire has done him- 
self credit, and has set a noble example to the Orange lords of Ireland.” 

The Irish Judge Jebb died last week : his death was occasioned by 
a singular accident, the particulars of which are thus given in the Dub- 
lin papers— 

‘* He was shaking a bottle of soda-water preparatory to opening ; when it 
exploded, and a fragment of the glass sutered his thumb. Some efforts were 


made to extract it: this brought on a serious nervous excitement, to which 
the Judge was habitually subject, and in the course of afew hours became ee 
violent ag to terminate his existence. 





It is not decidedly stated whether the at- 
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tack partook more of tetanus or paralysis, or whether both series of symptoms 
were observable in the short progress of his fatal malady.” 

The Dublin Freeman’s Journal has the following remarks on the 
character and public life of Judge Jebb— 

* With Judge Jebb’s private life, we are not sufficiently acquainted, to be 
able to express an opinion either favourable or the reverse; but his public life 
hastbeen notorious, and with that we wil! deal fearlessly, but impartially. He 
started into life as an enemy to the slative Union; and almost his last 
judicial act, was to pronounce severe sentence on the publisher of a letter, 
which merely advocated the repeal of that fliwitious measure. When a King’s 
counsel, he won the favour of Lord No:bury, and the panegyric of Mr. 
Sarin; “and one ‘ of the right sort just then wanted’—when Protestant 
ascendancy .was:to*be upheld, and Catholic servitude to be perpetuated by all 
means, he was promoted to the bench. His career as Justice in the chief 
= did not falsify the predictions of his patrons; nor did it allay the appre- 

ensions of the people, whose unrelenting enemy, in political and sectarian 
warfare, he never ceased to be. And if he acted an inconsistent part upon 
the question of the Union, he balanced that error by his consistent opposition to 
universal Emancipation. The brother of a Bishop, it is not surprising that he 
should have shown, on all occasions, hostility to the opponents of tithe: the 
protegé of Mr. Saurin, we should not marvel at his enmity to Catholic 
reedom.” ? 








The descendants of Sir Phelim O'Neill having sufficiently argued and 

wrangled through the North of Ireland on the subject of their conflict- 
ing claims to the legacy of 200,000/. left by the Spanish Grand Duke 
and Generalissimo Hugh O'Neill, are now finding their way to Dublin 
to bring their affairs to a crisis, and, in the first place, to inquire 
whether any such legacy is in existence in Spain or elsewhere. Some 
of these inquirers are of very respectable appearance, and most earnest 
in their researches. No information could be obtained here suitable to 
their purposes; but Johnson and Co. have despatched a professional 
agent express to Madrid, to gain the necessary intelligence for these in- 
quisitive aspirants to wealth and hereditary distinction. Some difficulty 
arose in finding a proper person to fulfil this mission. We have plenty 
of attornies in Dublin, but neither they nor their clerks speak Spanish. 
We have also plenty of priests of all descriptions, monks, friars, Jesuits, 
&c. here, who could easily make themselves understood in Madrid; 
but since the late troubles there, they pronounce it rather “an un- 
healthy place,” and do not like to undertake the task. However, an 
eligible agent has at length been despatched, and we may expect to hear 
before long how he succeeds. Though he only started jast week, some 
of these impatient “sons of Irish kings,” the coal- porters, who rejoice 
in the name of O'Neill, frequently make a call in passing, and inquire, 
with an appearance of deep interest, ‘if any news has come yet about 
the-Grand Duke’s will, and the 200,000/.?”—Times Dublin Corre- 
spondent. 
_ One or two facts connected with the progress of the investigation 
into the murderous affair at Ballyeagh between the Cooleeiis and the 
Lawlors, are perhaps of more importance to the public than those de- 
veloped concerning the riot itself. The first is the refusal of a parish 
priest to give evidence against the individuals whom he saw at the riot, 
and the public acknowledgment of Lord Kenmare and the assembled 
Magistrates that they had not sufficient power in their capacity of “a 
court of the most searching inquiry” to commit him for the contempt. 
Second, that some of the magistrates of that district are belieyed to be 
in the habit of receiving bribes (in work or money) from the rioters for 
bailing them when they fall into the hands of the Police. 

A shocking murder was perpetrated last week, about a mile and a 
half from Tipperary, on the Mitchelstown road. [t appears that a 
man had offered two pounds for an orchard; another person offered 
fifty shillings for it, and his offer was accepted. ‘The purchaser sat up 
some nights watching the orchard; on Thursday it was determined to 
murder him. Before night came on, the man’s wife said to her son, a 
boy about sixteen years of age, “ Is it not a shame for you to let your 
father stay up every night in the orchard?” “ Well, mother,” said the 
unfortunate boy, “ I will sit up to-night.” He went to the orchard, 
and sent home his father; he had not been long there when an armed 
party came and shot dead the poor boy. The unfortunate lad suffered 
death because his father offered more for a few apples thau another 
person, and succeeded.—Dublin Paper. 





SCOTLAND. 

_Mighty preparations are’ making in Edinburgh for the ‘dinner to be 
given to Earl Grey on Monday the 15th. The list of stewards com- 
prises the names of two hundred and seventy of the most distinguished 
persons not alone in Edinburgh, but in Scotland, including nearly all 
the Liberal Peers, many Members of the House of Commons, and 
the Chief Magistrates of the principal towns. It. has been found dif- 
ficult or impossible to procure a place of assembly sufliciently capacious 
to hold the company expected to be present—probably at least two 
thousand. The Parliament House would have held 1500 persons, by 
hard cramming: but objections have been raised to its being used on a 
= occasion. It was then suggested that the quadrangle in Heriot’s 

ospital might be covered over, and converted into a temporary dining- 
room. But this plan also has been abandoned ; and it has been deter- 
mined to erect a building on purpose,” on the Calton Hill, in the play- 
ground behind the High School. It is to be one hundred feet square, 
and capable of accommodating two thousand patriots and feasters, with 
galleries for the ladies. Mr. Hamilton the architect, and Dr. Reid, 
whose skill in acoustics is spoken of highly in the Edinburgh papers, 
are to superintend its construction ; so thatit is hoped the company will 
be seated comfortably, and hear well. 

The principal towns in Scotland, including Glasgow, Montrose, 
Aberdeen, &e. have resolved to forward through their Magistrates 
— and congratulatory addresses to Earl Grey, when he arrives in 

dinburgh. The Town-Council of Edinburgh have voted him the 
freedom of the city, to be presented in a gold box. ithe 

The following is the Tory account of the getting-up of the dinner: 
there is asemblance of truth, though with a good deal of exaggeration 
about it. It is not the mere love of shooting, or affection for Earl 
Grey, thathas sent almost every member of the Cabinet into Scotland 
at this particular time. 

“* People at a distance may imagine that this affair originated on the spot, 
and wae the spontancous effect of the feelings of the Whigs here. No such thing. 





It was projected in a totally different quarter—nay, sofar away as London. It 
was, in fact, first proposed by Lord Chancellor Brougham—by the man who 
‘ politically slew his chief,’ and who has ‘ intrigued, lied,’ and done so many 
disgraceful things to get himself planted in the noble Earl’s shoes. This fact 
may startle some of the Whigs themselyes—it will no doubt surprise, and 
perhaps sicken, Lord Grey. But the fact is nevertheless as we have stated it; 
and it is notorious that the Chancellor took measures to be in Edinburgh even 
before it was certain that Earl Grey would accept the invitation. We appeal, 
however, to Sir James Gibson Craig on the subject: he knows that the scheme 
of the dinner was communicated to him by a Metropolitan correspondent before 
he dreamed of speaking on this subject to a living soul in Edinburgh. It was 
Sir James who put himself forward as the ostensible contriver of the dinner ; 
but Lord Brougham has pulled the strings behind the curtain: not, however, 
so successfully as to conceal from us the person of the real operator. Whatever 
may be thought of the conduct of the Chancellor in getting up a dinner here to 
Earl Grey, and thus contriving to make the citizens of Edinburgh administer 
to his cunning and deceitful designs, there can be only one opinion as to his 
motives and those of his party. He knows that Lord Grey is quite ready to 
abandon the present Ministry and their cause, and he dreads the loss of his per- 
sonal as well as political influence. This dinner is intended to be the means of 
reuniting the separated trunk of the Whig party, in order that its branches 
may for a little longer exhibit somewhat of their former luxuriance. They wish 
to pour oil upon the wounds which the noble Earl has suffered from the hands 
of his intimate political associates. But it is all hypocrisy, dishonesty, faith- 
lessness, selfishness, and humbug.”— Edinburgh Evening Post. 

Mr. Ellice, has arrived at his shooting-quarters at Invereshie, in 
Badenoch, Mr. C. Grant is expected shortly in Inverness. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson has left town for Scotland, to ascertain the 
state of manufacturing industry in Glasgow, Dundee, &c. He is not 
expected to return for six weeks. 

Among the people of rank and distinction now travelling in Scot. 
land, in addition to the Cabinet and other Ministers, we see mention 
made of Lord and Lady Harrowby, Lord Grosvenor, Sir John Leach, 
the Dutchess of Bedford, Admiral Drummond, Chief Justice Doherty, 
and Lord James Stuart. The great Scottish Thanes and their families 
are most of them at their country residences. 

The Master of the Rolls, Sir John Leach, passed through Inverness 
on Tuesday week, on his way to Dunrobin Castle. The company at 
this ancient baronial residence is expected this season to be unusually 
brilliant. The Lord Chancellor, the Duke and Dutchess of Buccleuch, 
Lord and Lady Harrowby, and Chief Justice Doherty, are to be of the 
number. 

The Marquis of Douro, Sir J. Ogilvie, Major Campbell, and 
Colonel Hare, were among the passengers in the splendid steam-ship 
Dundee, which sailed from the Downs on Wednesday. 

The Edinburgh bankers, Messrs. Robert Allan and Son, suspended 
payment on Saturday last. 

The mill-house and a granary of the Lochrin distillery, near Edin- 
burgh, were destroyed by fire on Saturday afternoon. Nine engines 
were soon at work, and saved the remainder of these extensive premises. 
This is the first time that the efficiency of the new fire establishment 
at Edinburgh has been tried, and the result is satisfactory. The loss 
is estimated at 10,0001. ; but the proprietors are insured. ‘The fire was 
caused by the friction of the mill-stones. 

On Friday week, while Mr. Aitkin, corn-merchant, Miusselburgh, 
was proceeding in his gig to attend the market at Haddington, his horse 
took fright, and suddenly bounded off at full speed : in attempting to 
pull him up, the reins gave way, and Mr. Aitkin was thrown from the 
gig. As the horse, in his wild career, neared the town, he was observed 
by the toll-keeper ; who quickly shut the gate, with little ceremony, in 
the animal’s face; but the noble creature was not of a race to be daunted, 
and on approaching the obstacle placed in his way, he fearlessly dashed 
at the bar, which we should suppose is nearly six feet, and cleared it in 
the manner and style of a good old hunter who well knew how to do 
his work. The wheels of the gig having struck the top bar of the 
gate, were the means of throwing the horse down ; when he was se- 
cured, and again ‘ taken into custody.” On examination it was found 
that neither man, horse, nor gig, had sustained much injury. But we 
would not, on that ground, recommend such capers to be practised by 
any of his Majesty’s lieges, lest a worse chance should befall them.— 
Berwick Advertiser. 

We decidedly disapprove of selling any Crown lands lying in the 
neighbourhood of towns; and even in the case of the Castle-hill at 
Dunoon, we think that, although the inhabitants of that fine marine, 
village are placed in a sort of elysium, compared with the dwellers in 
our towns, as far as advantageous opportunities of enjoying natural 
scenery are concerned, it would be highly improper to deprive the public 
of the whole West of Scotland of the very valuable privilege of access 
to a spot so pleasant in itself, and commanding such splendid prospects, 
as the Castle hill, for the sake of the paltry sum the Crown would 
receive for itif brought toasale. We trust, therefore, that the idea 
of selling it will yet be abandoned, and that the villagers of Dunoon, and 
their numerous summer visiters, will long continue to enjoy free access 
to their favourite resort the Castle-hill.— Greenock Intelligencer. 





PMiscelaneous. 

We were right in anticipating that Lord Brougham would be un- 
usually active during the recess. Indeed, scarcely a day passes that we 
do not hear some account of his rapid movements ; the panting chronl- 
clers’ of the press toil after him in vain. One day, he is “ ona visit 
to his venerable mother ;” the next, he is passing through Carlisle, with 
Mr. and Mrs. William Brougham,—talking and shaking hands with 
the Tory Bishop, amidst a crowd of spectators, who would once have 
cheered him, but then maintained “a solemn stillness.” We next find 
him a Hamilton Palace; then at Glasgow, on his way to the Marquis 
of Breadalbane’s ; then at Stirling ; where for a time we have lost sight 
of him. He will be sure, however, to “ cast up” on the 15th, if 
not before, at Edinburgh, where he will plaster fearl Grey more suo 
with flattery. The Councils of Stirling, Hamilton, and Aberdeen, 
have presented, or intend to present, Lord Brougham with the freedom 
of their respective towns. 

The Duke of Wellington arrived at Apsley House on Sunday last, 
quite unexpectedly ; and on Monday left town for Strathfieldsaye, to 
inspect the improvements going on there.—Daily Papers, [The i- 
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spection of the “improvements” at Strathfieldsaye was, of course, a 
ruse; the real object of the unexpected return from Dover — whether 
domestic politics or foreign intrigue—has not transpired. We are not 
aware that any of the emissaries of Don Carlos had on this occasion a 
midnight interview with his Grace. ] 

The following address, in the form of a letter, numerously signed 
by Members of both Houses of Parliament, was presented to Earl 
Grey by the Duke of Sussex and the Duke of Norfolk, the day previous 
to Karl Grey’s departure from London. Of course, Lord Grey was 
delighted. 

“ My Lord—The peculiar circumstances which have occasioned your Lordship's re- 
signation—circumstances over which you had no control—will be ever remembered by 
your political friends and admirers with unfeigned sentiments of regret. Were we to 
suffer our feelings to guide us on the present occasion, they would lead us to urge you 
to resume a situation which you have filled with so much honoar to yourself and ad- 
vantage to your Sovereign and to your country. But, conscious of she personal sacrifices 
you have already made for the public service, and acknowledging your claims to be 
released from a situation which recent events have necessarily rendered painful and 
embarrassing, we feel that nothing short of a paramount necessity could justify our 
desiring your return. As warm supporters, however, of your Government—as unfeigned 
admirers of your short but brilliant official career—we cannot suffer this era in your 
political life to pass by without testifying our esteem and admiration, and expressing 
our exultation at the success of your measures for restoring the Constitution, and our 
pride at having rendered you any assistance in carrying them into effect. To have 
established tranquillity at home, and given increased security to property—to have 
confirmed and continued the blessings of peace—to have enforced a rigid economy in 
the expenditure of the public money, and lightened the burdeus of the people from 
taxation—are acts sufficient of themselves to have entitled your Government to more 
thau ordinary praise. But when to those services we are entitled to add the great and 
important measure of Reform in the House of Commons, the emancipation of our fel- 
low-creatures from slavery, and the extension of our commerce by the opening of the 
India trade to private enterprise and capital, we feel assured that the wra of your ad- 
ministration will rank as one of the most brilliant and présperous in the annals ofour 
country. W ith every feeling of respect for your private virtues as wellas public character, 
and indulging in the earnest hope that you may long live to enjoy the enviable reflection 
that you have suceessfully promoted the best interests of the empire, we beg to subscribe 
ourselves,” &e, 

Lord William Bentinck is expected home by the next arrival from 
the East Indies. His Lordship had the option of continuing to be the 
Chief Governor or not. The state of his health renders his return to 
Europe necessary. No successor has been appointed. --Morning Herald. 

Mr. Ellice has issued the following circular to the “ Officers com- 
manding his Majesty’s Forces.” We gather from it, that a better sys- 
tem is in the course of being establishea at the Colonial Office. 

“ The Secretary of State for the Colonial Department having noticed to me, 
that has been found by experience that the practice of making gratuitous grants 
of land is injurious to the Colonies, and not beneficial to the individuals receiv- 
ing them, when they are of that rank of life to which discharged soldiers belong, 
and that consequently the practice will be discontinued, I think it right to com- 
municate this circumstance to you, in order that it may be notified to the troops 
serving under your command, in such a manner as will alg any misunder- 
standing on the subject, should they have been led, by the allusions to cases of 
men settling in the Cotonies made in the Pension Regulations, to entertain the 
mistaken notion that they were entitled, on discharge, to free grants of land.” 

It is asserted that Lord Gardner will be the new Lord of the Bed- 
chamber, vice the Earl of Gosford. 

Major-General Sir Thomas Reynell is appointed successor to the 
late General Sir John Doyle in the command of the 87th Regiment, or 
Royal Irish Fusileers. 

Mr. Frankland Lewis, the Chief Poor-Law Commissioner, holds in 

addition the office by patent of “printer of the Bills of entry in the 
port of London,” the salary attached to which is about 1800. per an- 
num. His salary as Chief Commissioner of Poor-Laws is 20001. a 
year; so that his total emoluments, exclusive of the patronage of his 
new situation, will be 3800/. annually. Mr. F. Lewis was a stanch 
opposer of the Reform Bill in all its stages through the House of 
Commons.— Herald, 
In the list of new members added to the Irish Church Commission, 
isa Mr. Luscombe, who is or once was, a Deputy Commissary in the 
Barrack Board. Two or three Roman Catholics have been also slipped 
im to report on the expediency of upholding Protestantism in Ireland. — 
Morning Post. 





Donna Francisca, the wife of Don Carlos, died at Alverstoke Rec- 

tory, near Gosport, on Thursday afternoon. The immediate cause of 
her death is variously stated. ‘One account says it was the typhus 
fever; another, that leeches having been applied to her head, the 
wounds mortified, and occasioned death. The Standard says, “ Her 
complaint, we understand, was a bilious fever, aggravated by disquietude 
of mind, on account of the uncertain struggle in which her absent hus- 
band is engaged.” Sheis represented to have been a woman of spirit 
and talent, as well as of an amiable disposition. 
_ Prince and Princess Lieven and family arrived on the 14th of August 
in the Russian capital, after narrowly escaping shipwreck. It appears 
that the Russian steam-vessel engaged to convey their Highnesses from 
Lubeck to Cronstadt, through the ignorance or inadvertance of the 
commander, got out of its course nearly thirty miles, and at nine o’clock 
at night struck on some rocks, the position of which is not mentioned. 
Signals of distress were fired during the night; but no assistance was 
afforded till the following afternoon, when, after being on the rocks for 
twenty-four hours, the vessel was got off with some injury, and pro- 
ceeded on her voyage. The Prince’s domestic establishment, consist- 
ing of twelve English and five foreign servants, had arrived previously 
in safety, in a sailing-vessel, from the Thames. 

Mr. Villiers obtained a positive promise from M. Martinez de la 
Rosa last week, that Mr. Mitchell, the correspondent of the, Morning 
Herald, should be immediately set at liberty. 





The following biographical notice of. Mr. Telford, the civil engineer, 
who died this week at his house in Abingdon Street, is extracted from 
the Courier. It is, we believe, in the main, fairly drawn up; but the 
encomium on Mr. Telford’s candour must be taken with some allow- 
ance. He was as wily a Scotchman as ever crossed the Tweed. 

“Mr. Telford, was in the seventy-ninth year of his age. The immediate 
cause of his death was a repetition of severe bilious attacks, to which he had 
for Some years been subject. He was a native of Langholm, in Dumfriesshire, 
which he left at an early age. His gradual rise from the stonemasons’ and 
builders’ yard to the to of his profession in his own country, or, we believe we 
may say, in the world, is to be ascribed not more to his genius, his consummate 
ability, and persevering industry, than to his plain, honest, straightforward 


dealing, and the integrity and candour which marked his character throughout 
ife. 


“Mr. Telford had been for some time past by degrees retiring from professional 


business, to enable him the better to ‘ adjust his mantle.’ He has of late 
chiefly employed his time in writing a detailed account of the principal works 
which he planned, and lived to see executed; and it is a singular and fortunate 
circumstance that the corrected manuscript of this work was only completed by 
his clerk, under his direction, two or three days ago. His works are so nume= 
rous all over the island, that there is hardly a county in England, Wales, oe 
Scotland, in which they may not be pointed out. The Menai and Conwa 
Bridges, the Caledonian Canal, the St. Katherine's Docks, the Holyhead road# 
and bridges, the Highland roads and bridges, the Chirke and Pont-y-cisi 
Aqueducts, the canals in Salop, and great works in that county, of “hi ape 
was surveyor for more than half a century, are some of the of his:genmge 
which occur to us, and which will immortalize the name of Thomas Telford. 

‘“ We have access to know that he was inclined to set a higher value on the 
success which has attended his exertions for improving the great communication 
from London to Holyhead, the alterations of the line of road, its smoothness, and 
the excellence of the bridges, than on the success of any other work he executed = 
but it seems difficult to draw a line of distinction with anything like nicety o£ 
discrimination, as to the degree of credit to which an engineer is entitled for 
ingenuity to plan, and the ability to execute, magnificent anc puzzling improve= 
ments on the public communications of a great country. The Menai Bridge 
will probably be regarded by the public as the most imperishable monppentof 
Mr. Telford’s fame. This bridge over the Bangor Ferry, connecting the coun< 
ties of Carnarvon and Anglesea, partly of stone and partly of iron, on the sus- 
pension principle, consists of seven stone arches, exceeding in magnitude every 
work of the kind in the world. They connect the land with the two maim 
piers, which rise 55 feet above the level of the road, over the top of which the 
chains are suspended, each chain being 1,714 feet from the fastenings in the 
rock. The first three-masted vessel passed under the bridge in 1826. Her top= 
masts were nearly as high asa frigate; but they cleared 12 feet and a half 
below the centre of the roadway. The suspending power of the chains was cale 
culated at 2,016 tons; the total weight of each chain, 121 tons. 

*€ The Caledonian Canal is another of Mr. Telford’s splendid works, in cone 
structing every part of which, though prodigious difficulties were to be sure 
mounted, he was successful. But the individuals in high station now travelling 
in the most remote part of the island, from Inverness to Dunrobin Castle, or 
from thence to Thurso, the most distant town in the North of Scotland, will 
there, if we are not mistaken, find proofs of the exertion of Mr. Telford’s proe 
fessional talent equal to any that appear in any other quarter of Britain. The 
road from Inverness to the county of Sutherland, and chrongh Caithness, madeg 
not only so far as respects its construction, but its direction, under Mr. Tel- 
ford’s orders, is superior in point of line and smoothness to any part of the road 
of equal continuous length between London and Inverness. This is a remarke 
able fact, which, from the great difficulties he had to overcome in passin 
through a rugged, hilly, and mountainous district, incontrovertibly establishes 
his great skill in the engineering department, as well as in the constfuction of 
great public communications. a" 
~ « These great and useful works do not, however, more entitle the name of 
Telford to the gratitude of his country, than his sterling worth in private life. 
His easiness of access, and the playfulness of his disposition, even to the close of 
life, endear his memory to his many private friends.” 





The French Astronomer-Royal, M. Arago, is now in London, or 
his way to Edinburgh, to join the meeting of savans which takes place 
iext week in that city. MM. Arago has been commissioned by hig 
Government to entirely remodel the Observatoire- Royale at Paris; and 
his journey to this country has been partly for the purpose of communi-< 
cating personally with our Astronomer-Royal, Mr. Pond, and to 
examine the improvements in astronomical instruments which the 
Greenwich Observatory now exhibits; as well as to become acquainted 
with the superior manner of observing practised there. M. Arago has 
expressed, in the most unequivocal terms, his admiration of all he has 
seen at Greenwich: he fully concurs in the praises which the most 
celebrated German astronomers have bestowed on the mode of conduete 
ing the business at our observatory, and acknowledges the beneficial 
results to nautical science which have flowed from the system there 
adopted, which originated with and has been perfected by our present 
Astronomer- Royal.—Daily Papers. 

Several paragraphs have appeared in the Tory papers, commentiag 
with severity on the Bishop of Chichester, for having invited a Dis- 
senting clergyman of known moral habits, and of considerable literary 
attainments, to dine with him. What friendly connexion, what 
social intercourse, will next become the object of censure? Is it not 
an honour to Dr. Maltby that he is on terms of kindness and friendship 
with the gentlemen of his own neighbourhood? But Mr. Fullagar ‘is: 
said to have presided at a meeting where church-rates were condemned. 
And has it not, then, hitherto been the pride and boast of our best 
society that politica) difference of opinion did not sever private friend- 
ship? And why should clergymen who may differ on public topics, or 
on principles of religion, be excluded from the benefit of the same 
benevolent rule? The censure cast upon Dr. Maltby for having in- 
vited a Dissenting clergyman to his table, is one of the most outrageous 
and disgraceful inroads on private life we ever remember the press to 
have been guilty of. If the two convivials had got tipsy together, or 
rolled in the mire, there might be some excuse for it; but, as against 
the behaviour of both not a word has been breathed, to censure one 
minister of religion for inviting another minister of religion to his 
table, is a species of prudery and interference with a man’s domestic 
life wbich is wholly unwarranted and intolerable.— Courter, 

Subscriptions in aid of the fund for erecting a monument to the me- 
mory of Scott have been received from Calcutta, amounting to 4937. 
Os. 8d., and 1342. 18s. 2d. has been sent from Bombay for the same 
purpose.—Edinburgh Courant. 

On the point so much brought under notice of late of the non-liabilit 
of the country banks to pay in gold, a misapprehension seems to pre 
which it may be useful to set right. It is commonly believed that a 
country bank-note of 5/. is thus protected, and the demand for gold on 
it may be met by the tender of a Bank of England note of the same 
amount—that is, by giving one piece of paper for another. But the 
important words of ‘above five pounds,” which appear in the act, put 
this question in a very different point of view. From this it is evident 
that Bank of England notes are not a legal tender unless the debt ex- 
ceeds 5l., and therefore the country bankers are still liable to pay all 
their 5/. notes in gold, because, though an individual holding 100/. or 
any other sum in the 5/. notes of a country banker, would have no claim 





to gold by presenting them all at-once, and as one sum, yet if he sepa- 
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Fates thei and presents them for payment at small intervals, or sends 
them for payment by different individuals, the banker cannot refuse to 
ive him gold, and tender a Bank of England note in payment. In 
ike manner, gold may be demanded in payment of the ll. notes of the 
Trish and Scotch Banks, by presenting them at intervals, or by different 
persons, in sums not exceeding 5/. which is the ground of the uneasiness 

tely evinced among the managers of those banks; who are not, how- 
ever, though they seem to have imagined otherwise, in a situation ma- 
ow different in that respect from the English banks of issue.— 

imes. 

Mr. Samuel Herapath, of Holborn Hill, is said to have given the fol- 
lowing testimony before the Committee on Drunkenness. The facts 
are curious, if true; but the style of the paragraph is penny-a-linish. 
“ This woman, now a widow, and the aunt of a most distinguished 
vocalist, is an irreclaimable gin-drinker. She has four sons and two 
daughters transported. After making away with all her substance, and 
being without means to procure intoxicating drink, she agreed to sell the 
teeth in her head, to supply herself with her favourite beverage : she had 
every tooth actually taken out of her head with the exception of two, and 
sold them for gin. The last tooth she took out, an individual in Long 
Acre, the same dentist who bought the others, gave her for it only 
fourpence ; and she then made up her mind that the pain and trouble 
were worth more than fourpence. She has now only two teeth in her 
head. To raise the supplies for her favourite liquid, she next applied 
toa medical man to take her body when she died ; but he said he would 
engage to purchase her as a speculation provided she would take a cer- 
tain medicine so many times a week: she was apprehensive the medicine 
was intended to bring her quicker to her end, and she declined the bar- 
gain.” |The old woman was right: the proposal was exceedingly sus- 
picious. | 


M. Carrel, editor of the National de 1834, was again cited on the 
29th August, before the Court of Assizes, sitting in banco, for another 
breach of the injunction issued by the Court, interdicting that journal 
from publishing any report of judicial proceedings. M. Carrel having 
made default, he was sentenced to two months imprisonment, and a fine 
of 2000 franes.—French Paper. 

In the Court of Assize at Paris, on Saturday, M. Buchoz Hilton 
was placed at the bar, and aceused by the Attorney-General of offence 
against the person of the King. What was the offence? A flagrant 
one, certainly—that of making and vending plaster casts of pears, so 
fashioned as to resemble the King’s effigy. As to proofs, they were 
not wanting: a host of pears were produced, on paper, in plaster, in 
lead, on the heads of eanes of every kind, and for every service. It 
was impossible for the most sanctified quasi-Legitimist to regard this 
array without relaxing his muscles into a grin. The Judges, indeed, 
held their gravity; the Jurors were not proof; but as to the auditory, 
80 irresistible to them was cachinnation, that the Procureur-General 
got up, and gravely moved the Court to exclude the public, and render 
the trial secret, as the view of the objects adduced in proof was calcu- 
lated to trouble the public tranquillity. 


amined, and entitled himself “ Ex-Colonel of the Volunteers of July,” 


—which means, chief of one of the bodies of insurgent conquerors of 
July 1839; but now, alas, the Colonel is a vendor of ink and blacking, 
but more especially of pears. Nay, so peculiarly was the latter his 
commerce, that the sign over his shop is that of the “ Poire Molle,” or 
Soft Pear. 


vened, and that the Attorney-General demanded, in self-defence, that 


the said audience, viz. the public, be turned out; which request the | 


Court granted ; and, consequently, Iam able to say no more of the 
poor ex- Colonel and vendor of pears, except that the Jury, not wishing 
to condemn him, any more than M. Carrel, to the extinction of his civil 
rights, gave a verdict of acquittal at once. 
of the French Attorney-General ?—DPrivate Correspondent of the Morn- 
ing Chronicle. 


. : } 
The Corsaire of Friday was stopped at the Post-office (in Paris), 


and seized at the office of the journal. 

The cruel disasters which have lately afflicted the Stock Exc'iange 
would seem calculated to calm the unbridled passion of gambling in the 
public Funds, which ingulfs the fortune of so many speculators. This, 
however, is far from being the case. 
than ever. Even the females, whom the Police by a petty coup d’étut 
had expelled in the first instance from the upper galleries, are now 
ejected beyond the outer railings, and have addressed the Minister for 
permission to resume their primitive stations. The number of these 
gamblers is said to be from 100 to 120; some of whom prudently de- 
clined to affix their signatures to the petition, from a desire to avoid 
publicity. The majority appear to belong to a class of society between 
the bourgeoise and the servant. | Those who were the most plainly attired 
seemed to speculate most largely. We remarked one in particular, who 
appears to purchase extensively at the new hotel for auctions, also situated 
in the Place dela Bourse. Some time ago, a celebrated actress fre- 

uented the galleries, and met with immense losses ; she has at length 
Tesontinued her visits. Onone side the Place dela Bourse, may be seen 
a lady established at a porter’s lodge, where the brokers visit her at 
intervals, while she herself is employed in embroidering. Auother 
comes in company with her husband. The speculating couple remain 
the whole of ’Change hours without stirring from their cariole, and re- 
ceive the visits of numerous agents, whose personal attendance betokens 
the importance of the affairs which occupy their attention. Muadame 
la ——, wife of one of the clerks in a Government office, is alsoa 
speculator on ’Change, and has even by her influence induced an old 
‘overness who brought her up, and her cook, to follow her example. 
his lady has an apartment evenin the Place de la Bourse, and severely 
blames the feniales whose indecent behaviour forced the municipal au- 
thorities to eject them from the temple, like the dealers in Scripture. 
This lady, in order to be completely informed of the fiuctuation in prices, 
forms a chain, leading from the ante-chamber to the Exchange, of which 
she is the first link. At the bottom of the staircase she plants the 
_ female porter ; on the other side of the street stands her cook ; and, 
fiually, on the steps of the edifice are placed in succession four children 
of the porter, why regularly transmit the quotations delivered to them 
by the. governess, whose special charge is not to remove from the dépot 
of canes and umbrellas.—French Paper. 


M. Buchoz Hilton was ex- | 





And now, what think you | 


The Exchange is more frequented | 





The following was the method of strangatation adopted by the 
Spanish authorities, in putting a drummer to death, on the 16th ult., for 
stealing in aconvént: The convict, clothed in a coarse yellow robe, 
wearing a low yellow cap, with a white cross painted in front, was seated 
upon a low stool to the leg of which his feet were tied; at the back of 
the stool rose a straight upright post, into which, at the height of a 
man's neck, was fastened an iron ring opening with a hinge; into this 
ring was placed the neck of the condemned, and at a@ given signal, by 
means of a wrench the ring was tightened round the jugular, and in one 
second respiration ceased and life was extinct. 


THE EMIGRANTS’ FAREWELL. 
SUNG AT THE DINNER OF THE SOUTH AUSTRALIAN COLONISTS, 
SEPTEMBER 3. 

Although we leave thee, Fatherle m1,” 
And seek a foreign shore, 

And the delightful scenes of youth, 
Relinquish evermore ; 

Think not that we insensibly 
Forsake thee, Fatherland, 

Without asigh, without a tear, 
A sullen, heartless band. 

No, no; our hearts are warm, and high 
They beat with love for thee ; 

Thy mountains, cities, vales, and streams, 
Long shall remember’d be ; . 

But chief thy children, Fatherland, 
Shall live in memory dear ; 

For them we oft shall heave a sigh, 
And drop affection’s tear. 

Yet blame us not, though, truants, we 
Leave thy loved hearth to roam 

Where solitude sublimely reigns, 
And build therein a home: 

The infant that we rear to thee 
Shall, cradled by success, 

Grow toa giant empire soon, 
From a rude wilderness. 





Opinions of the Press. 
CATCHING AT STRAWS. 

Morwyinc Post—Our columns of this day present a cheering and heart- 
stirring proof of the existence of strong constitutional feelings in the most im- 
portant manufacturing district of the United Kingdom. The report of the 
annual meeting of the South Lancashire Conservative Association, at Newton, 
will be perused by our readers with proud satisfaction; and we indulge in no 
ordinary sensations of delight and triumph, to find that the expectation that had 
been formed of the manner with which this truly national festival would be received 
by our brethren of the North, has been more than realized. The assemblage was 
asenthusiastic as it was numerous, and was distinguished by its respectability, 
wealth, and intelligence. Every individual was actuated by the conviction that 
at no period was it ever more imperative than at the present moment to evince 
the most anflincing determination to uphold the principles which have contri- 
buted to raise our country to the first position in the viaak of nations. * * ‘* 
We derive every consolation from the fact that there are still thousands of such 
men left in the country as those who assembled at the Newton meeting,—mude 
of the same stern stuff in honesty, of similar inflexibility of purpose, and endowed 
with all the faculties of mind as well as the physical qualisications necessary to 


| fight the battles of loyalty against agitation. 
I sincerely regret not being eble to continue my account | 
. . E. . ' 
of the trial; but here it was that the laughter of the audience inter- 


WHAT IS THE DUTY OF MINISTERS? 
Cour1er—We copy from-the Spectator an article commenting on some re- 
marks of ours, and to which we are obliged to offer rather an explanation thana 
reply. To begin with the conclusion of our contemporary’s criticism, we can 


| assure him that our article need not inspire him with any alarm as to what he 


may expect from the Ministers. Whatever may be its indications they afford 
not the least clue to the intentions of Ministers. We stated what in the present 
circumstances we suppesed to be their duty, in relation to the country, but we 
have received no instructions, and make no pretence to expound on this occasion 
their views and wishes. On their honesty there cannot be from our remarks 
tue shadow of an imputation cast, and they will not deserve the epithet of tem- 
porizers, though they should not introduce many of the measures which our 
contemporary demands. The Spectator says, and this seems to go to the root 
of the matter in dispute, the Courier seems to have exceedingly vague no- 
tions as to what the duty of Ministers should be.” We do not deny this; but 
we can scarcely consider it worthy of reproach to admit an ignorance from 
which we believe our contemporary is not exempt. Our dispute is, in fact, a 
proof that the question of what are the duties of Ministers is not settled. The 
idea we have of the duty of Ministers is, that they ave by office and by oath 
Conservatives of the institutions of the country: that has been in past times 
their great duty. But the present Ministers, as we have already stated more 
than once, are placed in this peculiar and novel situation, that, while they pre- 
serve, they are pledged and bound, by the principle which forced them into 
ower, to reform cur institutions. “It is this peculiarity and novelty 
in their situation which enhances their difficulties, and makes it, on 
their parts, especially necessary to be slow and cautious. They are 
without any precise rule to guide them. It is this peculiarity too, 
which gives that semblance of contradiction to our remarks, which our con- 
temporary has noticed; for though it is unquestionable on gene 
principle, that the duties of the Ministers of the Crown in the Houses of Pat- 
liament are as circumscribed as we stated, the present Ministers having been 
carried into power not more by the wish of the Crown than by the overruling 
necessity of obtaining reform, have also been compelled to bring forward those 
various measures with which our contemporary says, upon our principle, the 
Ministers did wrong to meddle. We stated the naked general principle; our 
contemporary locks only at the circumstance which modifies the duties of 
Ministers, and makes their situation peculiar. Should, then, either the neces- 
sity for continual reform, or the conservative duty of Ministers, as such, guide 
their conduct? If we are wrong on one side, in answering this quest on, our 
contemporary is as much wrong on the other in overlooking their duty, and 
insisting on Ministers acting only with reference to the peculiar, and, perhaps 
not permanent disposition of the people, which placed them in their present 
situation. The conflict between their duty as preservers of the national instl- 
tutions, and the necessity to reform those institutions, ought, we should think, 
to satisfy our reflecting eontemporary, that to form clear and definite ileas 0 
what is the duty of Ministers, in ali cases, is mot very easy, and it is no just 
subject of censure in any writer, if he do not adopt the ready cut wr 
dried notions of those who can at once prescribe not only what will satiely 
the innumerable diversities of public’ opinion, but be certain to promote 
the national welfare. The question; however, of what is the duty of Ministers, 
is one of great importance, being the question, in fact, what are the exact bouncs 


, to the functions of Government? and if we enter upon such a subject, it 8 


because we are convinced that it is only by grappling with it, as weld as ot 
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ymilar subjects, that the upper class s can master the coming political changes, 
and preserve their relative situation in advance of the reat of society. The 
feudal Baron has passed away; the cowled monk bas almost everywhere in 
Europe'sunk into oblivion; and why should the nobleman of the prelate of the 
present day flatter himself that his superiority is never to be diminished, and his 
power is never to decay? It is the complaint of many writers that democracy 
js fast gaining the upper hand, and, if that be the case, it is time that those 
questions on which the superiority of the upper classes is founded, and justified, 
should become familiar objects of their study. Those who comprehend these 
questions best, who know most about the ra‘ural laws on which all govern- 
ment and all society are founded, whether they be called nobles or prelates, 
must necessarily take the lead, and become the upper classes ; and, therefore, 
we may be excused for calling their attention, in conjunction with the ques. 
tion which has been raised as to the duty of Ministers, to the boundaries of 
the functions of government. As far as we know, Mr. Bentham is that mo- 
dern author who has most elaborately entered into the subjec:; but it would 
not be difficult for us to show that in his details he frequently, indeed we may 
say continually, contradicts his. own principles. Mr. ‘Maccullocks too, if we 
recollect correctly, has some excellent remarks on this question, but they are 
too strictly limited to a few points of political economy to allow us to say that 
he has precisely fixed, in all cases, the boundaries of the duties of government. 
The practice is obviously as imperfect as the theory—for one government, as 
that of Prussia, interferes with the cultivation of the land, directing its subjects 
what they are to sow, while another, as that of England, leaves even the mak- 
ing roads and canals, and o. course the great means of keeping up communica- 
tion with different parts of its own dominions, to the care of individuals. If 
no modern theory has settled the point, and if modern practice throws as little 
steady light on it as modern theory, it will be quite in vain to seek for any 
rules either in the theories or the practices of the ancients. Itis quite clear that 
the principles on which cloth can be wove or ships navigated, must have been 
much the same in the time of the Romansas now ; but the principles on which 
society must at present be governed—when, for one example, slaves are no 
Jonger in existence, and when, for another, paper money is the common medium 
of exchange—are not the same as in the time of Justinian or Aristotle. It 
would be far more rational, therefore, to seek in the writings of the 
Roman or Greek mathematicians for directions how to construct steam-ships 
or power-looms, than to seek in the political writings of the ancients for the 
rus of government. Without taking much trouble, we might, from every 
journal of the day, borrow articles to illustrate the statement that no accurate 
bownds are set by any political writer to the functions of government. One, 
for example, condemns our Ministers, because the Tories have just awakened to 
asense of their situation, as if it were the duty of a Government to preserve the 
upper classes for ever in blissful ignorance of the changes which must come to 
pass. Another is wrathful against Ministers, because the Turkish empire is 
gone to decay, and the Russian empire is grown in power and strength ; as if it 
were the business of any one government to determine the relative power at all 
times of all other nations. A third utters angry reproaches against the Chan- 
celler of the Exchequer, because he did not guide the House of Commons as a 
steersman does a ship, and did not keep the Members under discipline as a cap- 
tain does his erew. We should have no difficulty in multiplying instances from 
every journal of the empire, from the speeches of every man who opens his 
mouth in public or in Parliament, to show that universally the idea of what are 
the Shani of the functions of government—what are the duties of the Legis- 
lature considered as independent of the Executive, and what are the duties of 
the Ministers—are vague and indeterminate ; but we close with the last instanve, 
which being quoted from the Times, may show the Spectator that some of our 
contemporaries who wish the Ministers to govern the House of Commons, are not 
obscure ephemeral journals. Asour contemporary has such accurate notions on this 
subject, he will tell us what are the precise duties of Ministers in relation to two 
subjects which now interest the public. There is one class of writers who 
demand that Ministers should organize the press as an army, bestowing 
Colonelcies, Generalships, and Marshals’ Staffs on the best and most clever 
“writers; another class requires the abolition of the stamp-duties, and that the 
press should be set quite at liberty. Can any man say off hand what Ministers 
ought precisely to do on this important subject? Betwixt the masters and the 
journeymen, betwixt capitalists and labourers, there is now a violent dispute ; 
one class of persons condemns the Ministers for having some time ago assisted 
the master coopers to overcome the journeymen coopers, while another clas; 
tinsist upon the Government interfering to give strength and power to the 
masters. What is the duty of Ministers? Every man will answer according to 
‘his position in society and inclination; and if our ideas differ from those of the 
Spectator, they are probably not less different from the ideas of every master 
and every journeyman. e close by repeating our former assertion, that there 
arefar more difficulties about this important question—the duties of Ministers— 
than our lively and sanguine contemporary has anticipated. 


Times—It has been stupidly or uncandidly asserted that we have argued for 
the subjection of the House of Commons to the control of Ministers. It is im- 
possible to conceive any thing more opposite to the spirit and purport of our 
tetiarks than this monstrous proposition: the only control to which we desired 
the. representatives of the people to submit themselves is the control of some 
modesty and common sense. _A little modesty would forbid much babble with 
which the patience of the public and the time of the House have been exhausted, 
and common sense would show the necessity of observing some order in the 
conduct of public business, and the prudence of doing one thing with undivided 
attention before attompting another. So far were we from holding the slavish 
language imputed to us, that in our review of the session we reprobated the ob- 
sequiousness of the House of Commons, and protested against the new reading 
ofthe constitution as composed of King, Seek and Althorp. A leader or 
manager of the Majority has been customary, as formerly there used also to be a 
leader or manager of the Opposition, and the leader of the Majority is called the 
leader of the House; but to recognize this title, and to criticize the fitness of the 
bearer of it for the business of the post, is not to argue for the subjection 
of the representatives of the people to the control of a Minister. The business 
of the leader of the Majority is to make a judicious selection of objects, and to 
arrange the order of measures; and if he obtains confidence by his skilful per- 
formance of these tasks, his voice will always wet great authority in protesting 
against the intrusion of idle projects or unseasonable discussions interfering with 
the progress of bills important to the country. But this would not be the ocntrol 
of a Minister, it would be the control of the wiser counsel, the authority of 
approved ekill. It is cortain that there has been nothing of this in Lord 
Althorp’s management of the House of Commons, and we have complained of 
the grovelling servility with which the majority have followed him in his blun- 
dering course. And is this requiring a submission to the management of a 
Minister? The submission that we. call for is a submission to the suggestions 
of a-better wisdom, or a submission to those common rules, which are, in all 
Societies of men, found to conduce to success, whatever may be the business in 

iand. From Babel downwards we have never yet heard of the enterprise 
that was forwarded by a confusion of tongues; and it is a maxim of experience 
that too many irons in the fire do not expedite the works of a furge. Bus 
Mt is asked, would we exclude the motions of independent bers? = Or 
should the Ministry occupy the whole field of legislation ? Certainly, it is clear 
‘that the better the Government, and the better the management of the majority 
‘upporting it in the House, the less are the occasions or the opportunities for 








the motions of independent Members. If the Ministry were seea seiect ng 
objects’ according to their importance, and preparing their measures carefully, 
snd pushing them’ on resolutely,’ men’ of judgment, who had projects worth 


listening to, would not interfere with the train. of measures steadily proceeding 
in the oider of expediency, and they would wait their time, or the adoption of 
their plans by an intelligent and active Government. And thia brings us to the 
remark we have before made, that an able and diligent Ministry that employed 
its various means and resources which no individual legislator can possess for 
the best preparation of the mest necessary measures, would still the clamour of 
the Parhamentary projectors, as thé men of sense and character, satisfied with 
what was doing, would forbear from urging their own proposals on the attention 
of a fully and usefully occupied House ; and the yvucks and blockheads, left to 
themselves in the business of interruption, would soon be pvt to silence by the 
general sentiment of disgust at their obstructive intrusions. As niatters, how- 
ever, have been ordered, or disordered, the whole thing has been a scramble— 
every one snatching at his favourite measure, all balking aud baffling eack 
other, and feeling with too much truth that there was nothing balked or baffled 
that had claims to a more forbearant treatment. In remarking on the pitch to 
which the art of doing nothing with the greatest possible noise had been carried 
in the last session, we observed that something like the principle upon which 
this very undesirable success depended might be traced in the mismanagement 
of those ships in which every man proposes his own manceuvre; and we added, 
that the confusion would be more admirable still in those cases if the man at the 
helm were as ignorant of his business as the crew of discipline. We afterwards 
followed out the same illustration, and the example is seized upon to show that 
we require of Parliament the submission to a Minister which the crew should 
field to the captain of a ship. We need not observe how stupid or disingenuous 
is this reading of our instance. The Commons have been the most submissive, 
and noisy, and inefficient crew in the service of the country ; but who has held 
the helm ?—the Bear in the boat :— 
“ He ne’er suspects his want of skill, 

But blunders on from ill to ill; 

And when he fails of all intent, 

Blames only unforeseen event : 

On other rocks misguides the real n, 

And thinks a pilot at the helm.” 
But nevertheless, 

“ The beasts with admiration stare, 
And think him a prodigious bear.” 
CONTRACTION OF THE CURRENCY, 

Truk Sun—The currency is undergoing a decived and rapid process of 
contraction; and all the mischiefs to trade which are to be apprehended 
from such a process may be looked for at no distunt period. But though 
there are, at the present crisis, active external causes in operation, to lessen 
the amount of the Bank of England's circulation, it must not be forgotten, 
that it is of the very essence of a metallic currinzy, or of a mongrel 
currency like ours—a currency of which the mos: useful portion has 
been compelled to assume the least useful form—to exhibit, at all times, 
and always in an increasing degree, a self-contracting tendency. In a 
country cursed with a metallic currency, or with a currency of which the basis 
is metallic, it will always be found, even in times furthest removed from appre- 
hensions of panic and convulsion, that money gradually accumulates into masses, 
in the hands of a few individuals—that money gradually, and by the operation 
of natural causes, deserts the channels of general circulation. Such a currency 
must always be a contracted currency—a currency in which the extent of con- 
traction increases day by day. The reason lies on the surface. Such a cur- 
rency is too expensive for the purposes of ordinary trade. Men of mere industry 
and enterprise cannot pretend to use with advantage so costly an instrument of 
exchange. Men of capital rarely require the money of their neighbours. Money, 
hy consequence, lies unemployed in heaps. _ Deposits multiply and augment 
in the hands of bankers—and rich men, who find it difficult to get at once a 
high rate of interest, and ample security for the use of their hoard, talk in 
mournful terms of the suberabundance p Ponta, In the Bank of England 
alone there were lying Jast year unemployed balances to the amount of ten mil- 
lions; and many persons cognizant of this fact, were found to argue that 
the currency was not contracted, because the country contained such 
masses of unemployed wealth! On the same principle, there can never be a 
scarcity of money in any quarter of the world, while the ore of the South 
American mines remains unexhausted. 


MR. DUNCOMBE AND FRASER’S MAGAZINPF. 

Morning Curonicte—Mr. Thomas Duncombe has been foully slandered 
in Fraser’s Magazine for this month, in a review of ‘“* The Past Session of 
Parliament.” Speaking of the Finsbury election, the writer inthe AZagazine 
lauds the Tory candidate, Mr. Pownall, as a man of “ spotless character for 
religion and morality.” This may be the case: indeed we have always heard 
that gentleman spoken favourably of in that respect; and we trust he will find 
in the consolations of religion sufficient compensation for the Joss of the honour 
of representing Finsbury. The electors of Finsbury did not reject him because 
he was moral and religious, but because, judging of him by several previous ex- 
hibitions, and especially the noted expedition to Windsor, at the time of the 
pos of Catholic Emancipation, they thought him a gentleman who must 
have a sufficient task on his hands tobe able to take care of himself. But, in 
contrast with Mr. Pownall, Mr. T. Duncombe is represented as ‘* one of ine 
famous notoriety for every sort and degree of vice.” Not content with this, the 
writer tells us that “ in Mr. Duncombe they saw one whose fame had reached 
through all classes, as a distinguished supporter of the gambling-house, the 
brothel, and every haunt of vice.” And as if this were not sufficiently intelli- 
ible, the Dissenters of Finsbury are described as the ‘ supporters of the 
favourite of Madame Vestris, and the patron of, and partner in Crockford’s 
Hell!” That Mr, Duncombe may have participated in the follies of young men 
of his rank of life is possible. We are not the apologists of follies or vices, and 
Mr. Duncombe himself has probably no satisfaction in looking back on them. 
But if we are to tolerate inquiries into private life, and if youthful follies are to 
exclude a man for ever from public trust, how few would be able to encounter the 
ordeal? We have never heard that Mr. Duncombe had a greater share of vices 
than young men of his rank of life; and certain we are that no man is more gene- 
rally beloved by men of all parties. It could only be from his being a general 
favourite that the very severe things he has often said in Parliament of his op- 
ponents, have been so patiently borne. One would suppose from the description, 
of “his being notorious for every sort and degree of vice,” that some of the 
individuals who find it necessary to retire to Paris or Brussels are angels com- 
pared with him. However, the extravagance of the accusation may be sid to 
defeat itself. There are people, however, who may suppose from his being 
describcd as a patron ef (or partner in) Crockford’s Hell, that he really is some- 
thing more than what the Duke of Wellington and most of the nobility and 
men of high fashion are—namely, a subscriber to Crockford’s Club. The in- 
Rinuation is, not only that he is an inveterate gambler, but that he decoys men 
to Crockford’s Hell to be plundeied, and has an int:rest in the profits of the con- 
cern, There never was a fouler cali mny uttered. These are not, however, 
imputations to be lightly thrown out! What would be said of us if we were 
to charge the Duke of Wellington, the Marquis of Queensberry, or any other 
member of Crockford’s Club (which we might do with equal justice), with being 
a patron of or partoer in Crockford's Hell. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Sarurpay Nigur. 

Advices have been received from Jamaica this morning, by way of 
New York, dated the 30th of July inclusive. They are of ~, ver 
alarming character; stating that the Negroes had displayed 1eelines ct 
great discontent ; and that at Orange Valley, Salt S$ rife’ and on , 
large estates, they had declared their determine’ iit aa 
greatest alarm prevailed as to the result (¢ h nie art a ans 
August,— Standard. cores svat A rg ent 








wae ea articles to the Quadripartite Treaty were ratified at 
q 


«« on the 29th August. The memorial of the Cortes Bond- 
aolders has been laid before the Finance Committee. Martinez DE 
1a Rosa, inhis reply to Mr. Vittters, who had addressed a note to him 
respecting the claims of the Bondholders, speaks of the “ unfortunate 
combination of deplorable circumstances” which have produced “ the 
present complication of this affair.” Not the slightest intimation is 
given of any change in the views of Ministers on the subject. 





The cholera is making dreadful ravages in Sweden. 
out of a population of 23,000, it has swept away 1,800. 
and other places the mortality is great in proportion. 


In Gottenburg, 
In the capital 








It is stated in the Dublin correspondence of the Morning Herald, 
that Mr. Buacxsurne had been offered, and refused, the Puisne Judge- 


ship, vacant by the death of Judge Jess; and that Mr. Crampron, | the payment of the over-due Dividends. 


Sergeant O’LouGHLEEN, a | 


the Solicitor-General, has accepted it. 
Catholic barrister of high reputation, will, it is said, be made Solicitor- 
General ; and Mr. Wotre, anotherCatholic, the new Sergeant. 

Mr. O’ConnEtv’s letter to Lord Duncannon has been perused with 
extreme interest in Dublin. 

The Conservative subscriptions are said to exceed 4,000/. 





Sir Danret Sanprorp has intimated to the Principal of Glasgow 
University, his intention of resigning his seat in Parliament as Repre- 
sentative of Paisley. 





i The following paragraph appears in the Times of this morning. It 
is intended, we presume, as a reply to the pressing calls of the Morn- 
ing Chronicle of yesterday for the grounds on which the Times charges 
Lord BrovcnamM with treachery and ingratitude, instead of lauding 
his patriotism and honourable character, as was its constant practice 
not many weeks ago. If we understand this paragraph, the Times 
means to charge Lord BrovcHam with attempting to injure the 
Leading Journal. 

‘* A man loves his wife, and treats her with affectionate regard and attention : 
he suddenly finds that in return for his love she has wronged him by gross and 
repeated infidelities. He repudiates her with contempt. Is his conduct un- 
reasonable? A man esteems his friend, feels the warmest interest in his success, 
exerts himself to the utmost, finding and making opportunities to render him 
essential service: he suddenly learns that his friend has, by way of compensa- 
tion, vilified and calumniated him, and done every thing in his power to injure 
his character and property. He repels him with disgust, and thinks it his 
duty to unmask the cheat. Is such conduct unjust? And yet there are noodles 
who call such well-warranted manifestations of disdain and displeasure incon- 
sistencies! The public know better, and can call things by their right names. 
It is the treacherous friend who is inconsistent, and not the man whom he has 
betrayed.” 





The Bank of England has put forth the following statement of its 
assets and liabilities, on the average of the quarter, from the 3d June 
to the 26th August last inclusive. 


LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 








Circulation..........++...€£19,147,000 | Securities ............+.-.€28,679,000 
Deposits..........000000002 15,584,000 | Bullion........cc0ecee + 8,272,000 
£34,531,000 | £36,951,000 





A house fell in yesterday in Glean Alley, Tooley Street, and buried 
fifty of its inmates under its ruins. ‘They were shortly afterwards dug 
out, but most of them seriously injured. The dead body of a child 
was picked up this morning; and we regret to say that twenty others 
aré not likely to survive.— Standard. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock ExcuanoGe, Frrpay AFTERNOON, 

The principal feature in the English Money Market since our last, has been 
‘an extensive sale of Exchequer Bills, which was at first stated to be on account 
of the Bank of England ; the Directors of which were, it was supposed, alarmed 
at the continued drain of specie for Portugal, and took this method of counteract- 
ing its effects. The sale in question is, however, now understood to have been 
made for the Scotch Banking Companies, who were desirous to provide for the 
demand for gold likely to arise from the shock given to public confidence by the 
failure of two banking establishments in Edinburgh, one of which occurred about 
two months ago, and the other within these few days. The exportation of gold 
to Lisbon, during the week, has been about 250,000/. By advices received this 
morning from that city to the 25th ultimo, we understand that the Ministry 
still persevered in the plan to alter the monetary system, which had, however, 
been declared not to extend to contracts entered into before the promulgation of 
the decree for calling in the paper money ; but for all other purposes gold was 
to be considered the only legal tender after the Ist of this month. 

The Spanish and Portuguese Bonds have been the chief objects of attraction ; 
and the fluctuations in them have been very extensive. The market for Spanish 
Securities has evinced great firmness; and the price has continued to improve 
during the whole week, the highest quotation having been 493, which occurred 
to-day: a report of the defeat of General Ronit has since produced a decline, 
and after being at 48}, the closing price is 48} §. The improvement is attri- 
buted to the disposition evinced by the Cortes to acknowledge in full the Bonds 
of the loans contracted by them, and to repudiate either entirely or in a very 


DEFECTIVE 

















— degree those of the loans contracted since 1823. The impulse vehich hay 
een given to the Bonds to-day has arisen from its becoming — that. the 
memorial agreed to at the meeting of the Cortes Bondholders, and forwarded 
Uurough the Foreign Office to Madrid, has been favourably received by the 
Spanish Government. The more sanguine of the holders of Spanish Stock 
regret the posennee which it contains, of converting half the Debt into an 
Active and half into a Passive Stock ; as they consider that the only impedi- 
ment to an unconditional recognition, is the intimation of their readiness to 
concur in such an arrangement. The market for the Portuguese Regency 
Bonds has been very much agitated by the tenor of advices received yesterday 
from Lisbon, An impression was created that the present Ministry were not 
likely to remain long in office; some extensive sales of the Bonds consequently 
took place, and the price declined from 80} to 773: to-day, however, the in- 
telligence to which we have before referred, has been received, and the com- 
plexion of the Market is completely altered; the price, which at the commence- 
ment of business was 794, has risen rapidly to 82}, and after fluctuating between 
81 and 82, closed at 814. ve 

Some transactions have occurred in Brazilian Stock, which has been de. 
pressed in consequence ofan extensive sale, caused, as it is stated, by an insur. 
rectionary movement in the province of Rio Grande. The price was on 
Wednesday as low as 744; but has since recovered, and is now 765 77. By the 
last advices from Columbia, we find that the question of the apportionment of 
the Debt is still undecided. The Congress of New Grenada had adjourned till 
January next ; till which time, even if the Commission appointed to proceed to 
the apportionment should conclude their labours, no legislative sanction can be 
given to them. Both in that province and in Venezuela, revenues specially 


| pledged for the payment of the Dividends had been appropriated to other objects; 


and the remonstrances of the Agents for the Bondholders at both the capitals of 
these provinces, on the misappropriation, had been unheeded. The price of the 
Bonds of the Republic has not, however, declined; as the hopes of the holders 
and speculators are buoyed up by the belief that the recognition of the inde.. 
pendence of these countries by the Spanish Government will give increased 
value to their Securities. We fear that this event will do little in accelerating 
The advices from Mexico represent the country as having nearly submitted to 
Santa Anna; but as the remittance of the dividends is still delayed, the price 
of the Stock remains the same. a 
Saturpay, TwELvE o’cLock. 
The only transactions which have occurred this morning have been in Por- 
tuguese and Spanish Bonds, both of which are at higher priccs than yesterday, 
Spanish Stock has been as high as 493, and is now 483 49; while Portuguese 
Bonds are at the highest quotation of the day, viz. 813 82. 
Saturpay, Four o’crocr. 
Spanish Stock closes rather higher, viz. 49} 4. Portuguese Regency Bonds 
have continued firm at 82 all the afternoon, Consols have likewise improved } 
per cent. and are 903 4. 





3 per Cent. Consols .,.... 903 ¢ Dutch 2} per Cents......... 5044 
Ditto for Account......... « 9084 French 3 per Cenjs. . oo 
New 34 per Cent, Annuities, 98% Greek Omnium, 5 per Cents. —— 
Bank Stock ... wsseeeeeeee om Mexican 6 per Cemts..... «. 394 40 
India Stock....ecseseesseee = Portuguese 6 per Cents...... -—— 
Exchequer Bills..... escsnee 90.32 Do. Regency Stock,5perCent. 82} 
Belgian 5 per Cents........5 984 Prussian (1818) 5 per Cent... —— 
Brazilian 5 per Cents....... 774 4 Russian (1822) 5 per Cent... 103 4 
Danish 3 per Cents,.......5 —— Spanish (1821)5 per Cent... 494 ¢ 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


Arrived--At Gravesend, Sept. lst, Sir Joseph Banks, Daniells, from New South 
Wales; and 4th, Courier, Palmer; from the Cape. Off Dover, 4th, Mary, Turcan, from 
Manilla. At Liverpool, Aug. 30th, Diadem, Croft, from Bengal; Sept. 3d, Saguinay, 
Stuart, from Manilla; and Laura, Taylor, from Mauritius. At Manilla, Jan, 23d, 
Theodosia, Smith, from Liverpool; March 7th, Olive and Eliza, Parsons, from London; 
and 10th, Dutchess of Clarence, Evans, from Liverpool, At New South Wales, March 
14th, Cognac packet, Spittall; and Othello, Leggatt, from Liverpool. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, Aug. 31, Catherine, Fenn, for Bengal; Mary Ann, Horn- 
blow, for Madras; and Funchal, Henniker, for New South Wales; Sept. 2, Childe 
Harild, Lancaster, for Bengal ; Buckinghamshire, Hopkins, for Bombay ; and Kersewell, 
Aswell, for the Cape; 3d, Duke of Argyle, Bristow, for Bengal; and, 5th, Eagle, 
Patterson, for Mauritius, Erom Liverpool, lst, Mediterranean Packet, Green, for New 
South Wales; and, 2d, Duncan, Randoll, for China, 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the 31st ult., at Elvetham, near Hartford Bridge, Lady Cuantorre CALTHorPE, 
of a daughter. 

On the 28th ult., at 41, Moray Place, Edinburgh, the Lady of Sir Rate AnstRu- 
THER, Bart., of Balcaskie, of a son and heir. 

On the 27th ult., at Cheltenham, the Lady of Sir Wirt1am Marsorrizanxs, Bart., of 
a daughter, 

On the Ist inst., at 15, Eaton Place, Belgrave Square, the wife of Joan FarquiaR 
Fraser, Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 2d inst., at 15, Chester Terrace, Regent’s Park, the Lady of Anam Durr, Esq., 
of a daughter, 

On the 2d inst., in Bryanstone Square, the Lady of Joux Corron, Esq., of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 25th ult., at Charleville, the seat of the Earl of Rathdowne, Owen BLAYNEY 
Cots, Esq., of Knightsbridge, London, and Twickenham, Middlesex, Deputy-Lieute- 
nant of the county of Monaghan, to the Lady Frances Moncx, second daughter of the 
Earl of Rathdowne. 

On the 2d inst., at Marylebone Church, Josuva S. Crompton, Esq., M.P., of Sion 
Hill, Yorkshire, to Mary, youngest daughter of the late Claud Alexander, Esq., of 
Ballochmyle, Ayrshire. 

On the 28th ult., at the parish church of North Meols, Major Hiron, second son of 
the late James Hilton, Esq., of Pennington and Read Hall, Lancashire, to EL1za BETH, 
only child of the Rev. Gilbert Ford, M.A., Rector of North Meols, in the same county. 

On the 2ist ult., at Florence, atthe house of the British Minister, WinL1am MIcHAEL 
Wy is, Esq., of Merton College, Oxford, to Ann, daughter of William Moffat, Esq. 

DEATHS. 

On the 27th ult., of cholera, at Rosstrevor, in the county of Down, after an illness of 
thirty hours, in his 69th year, the Hon. Ricuarp Jess, second Justice of the Court of 
King’s Bench in Ireland, ’ 

On the 2d inst., at his seat, Beddington Park, Surry, Admiral Sir Bensamin Hatto- 
wet Carew, G.C.B., in his 74th year. 

At Washington, Tuomas Law, Esq., in his 78th year, brother of the late Lord 
Ellenborough. ion 

On the 2d inst., at his house in Abingdon Street, Tuomas TeLrorp, Esq., in his 
79th year 
: Omthe 22d ult., at Berkley House, near Frome, in his 86th year, the Rev. Joun 
Meruven Rocers, 30 years Rector of that parish, and incumbent of Rodden, He was 
a munificent benefactor to the Church. of which he had been a Minister for 63 years, 
having given 60002. towards the building and eudowment of the church at Rodden, 
1200/. to the district church at Frome, and a sum exceeding 1000/. to the new church at 
North Bradley, and the building a house for the Curate, and sums of smaller amount 
to many other churches, altogether exceeding 10,000/. 

On the 27th ult., in his 57th year, at Kildale, Yorkshire, the Rev. Joun CLEAVER 
LL.D., Vicar of Edwinstowe, Notts. E 

On the ist ult., at Greenwich, after an illness of long and acute suffering, Major 
James FRANKLIN, of the Ist Regiment of Bengal Light Cavalry, in his 52d year. — 

On the 3d inst., at Bayswater, in his 49th year, after long illness, Ricuarp Woop- 
HOUSE, of Bedford Square, and of King’s Bench Walk, Temple, solicitor, 
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~~ TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE EDINBURGH DINNER. 
EpinsurGH has been happily chosen as the place for the great 





gathering in honour of Earl Gary. There is probably no part of | 


Britain in which the late Premier would not be welcomed with re- 
pectful regards. With the exception of a few envenomed Tories, 
the whole nation looks uponhim asa man who deserves well of his 
country. Men are willing, in his retirement, to pass over the errors 
of his government, and to dwell with feelings of gratitude on the 
great work he achieved. But if gratitude is proportionate to the 
amount of the benefit conferred, then the people of Scotland ought 
to be especially thankful to Earl Grey. He was mainly instru- 
mental in sweeping away the “ Mretvitxe blight and Dunpas deso- 
lation” which polluted their capital, and spread thence in every 
direction from ‘* Maidenkirk to John o’Groat’s.” He gave Scotland 
what she never possessed before, a real Representation, be it more 
or less defective. In Scotland, too, Corporate Reform has followed 
the Reform of the Representative system; and, politically speak- 
ing, the land of old FLercuer is “a new creation.” 

The people of Scotland have seen Lord Grey through the mag- 
nifying haze of distance, as a great patriot and benefactor. They 
have not been vexed and teazed by a near inspection of Treasury 
trickery, which cast discredit on his Administration; though per- 
haps no Minister was ever more free from well-founded imputation 
of deceit to individuals or parties, than Earl Grey himself. His 
political and personal probity are beyond question. His faults as 
a Minister were of another order altogether. Still, there can be 
no question, that in the Metropolis the vacillation of his Govern- 
ment, and the incessant manoeuvering of certain of his colleagues, 
lessened the respect and regard which men were willing to enter- 
{ain for the Premier. All that was discreditable took place as it 
were under our own eyes. But from this unpleasant knowledge 
our fellow citizens in the Northern section of the island were in a 
agreat measure exempt. It is therefore extremely natural, that 
Reformers of all shades in Scotland should unite to honour Earl 
Grey, with feelings of admiration far more unalloyed than En- 
glishmen could bring to the approaching festival. ’ 

Then, the presence of a great statesman—an Ex-Premier, or a 
Chancellor even—is quite a rarity in Scotland: so is good public 
speaking on political subjects; and people will flock delighted 
from every corner of the land to indulge their patriotic predilec- 
tions—to see the “‘ great men,” and have it to say that they have 
looked upon Grey, BroucHam, ALTHORP, and the rest, at the 
convivial table. There will be abundance of speechifying and flat- 
tery from the honoured guests to their discreet and confiding en- 
tertainers; and the ardour of gratitude on the part of the latter 
will know no bounds, by the time half the claret and half the 
oratory are swallowed. 

There are some anticipations of a “blow-up” at the dinner— 
of a collision between the admirers of Earl Grey and some of his 
former colleagues who are supposed to have betrayed him. We 
anticipate nothing of the kind. Scottish decorum will prevent the 
intrusion of jarring topics at a feast; Scottish determination would 
instantly quash the brawl. 





DUTY OF THE MINISTERS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Tuer Courier admits that its own notions of the duty of Ministers are 
exceedingly vague: they seem to be exceedingly convenient for 
Ministers also. There is a “ conflict,” we are told, “ between 
their duty as the preservers of the national institutions, and the 
necessity to reform these institutions ;” and therefore the Courder 
deems it no easy matter, “ to form clear and definite ideas of 
what is the duty of Ministers in all cases.” So that when the 
Ministers resist encroachment upon old abuses, it is a justification 
of their conduct to say, “ It is our duty to preserve the national 
institutions ;” and when they move onwards in the path of innova- 
tion, they may plead as an excuse, the “ necessity to reform these 
institutions.” If the Nation will only accept of this doctrine as 
gospel, Ministers will never be in want of an apology, let their 
conduct be what it may. 

The Courier maintains that we are wrong in “ insisting upon 
Ministers acting only with reference to the peculiar, and perhaps 
not permanent disposition of the People, which placed them in 
their present situation.” Certainly, we have hitherto supposed 
that the Ministry, to use Lord Grey's expression, was founded on 
the principles of Reform, and therefore should look to the removal 
of all * proved abuses.” We know that the irresistible determi- 
Hation of the People of Englaud to put an end to the system of 
corruption on which the country was governed, forced the Tories 
to give way, and replaced them with professed Reformers. That 
disposition was, it seems, “ peculiar,” and perhaps will not be 
“ permanent.’ Whether the People will at some future time 
become enamoured of corruption, and sigh for the return of 
Tories to the high places of power, is more than we can affirm or 
deny: as yet there is no symptom of such a degrading change. 
The spirit of the age is at present, beyond all question, the desire 
for the improvement of our institutions ; and a Ministry that dares 
toact upon the supposition that it will not be permanent, and 
may therefore be disregarded, will be as short-lived as short- 
Sighted. Lord MreLBourne and his colleagues must beware how 
they act as if the excuse offered for them by their too ingenious 
ally would be accepted by the Nation for any abandonment of 
Principle, 








There is no occasion whatever to settle in a newspaper article 
the precise line of conduct which Ministers should adopt on all 
conceivable questions. But the general rule is simple enough. 
They should not set themselves in the way of Reform. When the 
will of the Nation—that is, of the great majority—is clearly 
ascertained, then it would be prudent to give all the aid the Exe- 
cutive has at its disposal to bring about the accomplishment of that 
will. Where there is reason to doubt what the real wishes of the 
country are, then let Ministers be neutral as a Cabinet, and suffer 
Parliament to give an unbiassed vote. The repeal of the Sep- 
tennial Act, for instance, and the Vote by Ballot, should be dealt 
with by a Legislature free to judge for itself. The grand com- 
plaint against the Administration has been, not so much that it 
has not on all occasions exerted itself to carry popular questions, 
as that the influence of the Executive is used in opposition to 
those who bring them forward. Ministers, in fact, meddle with 
almost every measure which is brought before the House, in their 
Ministerial capacity, and with Treasury votes: and generally 
they make mischief and do harm. We wish that they would 
confine their exertions to what the Courier defined to be their 
chief duties—the obtaining of the Supplies and conducting the busi- 
ness of the Crown. It is only on the supposition that the present 
system is to be continued—that they will persevere in grasping at 
all important questions themselves, or in thwarting all others who 
undertake their management—that we call upon ¢hem so earnestly 
to select and mature legislative measures. It is simply their own 
fault that so much is expected from them in the way of legisla- 
tion. But it is intolerable that they should insist upon doing 
badly what others have the time and inclination to do well. 

The longer we consider this subject, the more clearly do we per- 
ceive the necessity of looking more to the House of Commons and 
less to Ministers for the attainment of really useful measures. The 
system, which has prevailed for so many years, of Ministers keep- 
ing the House in leading-strings, has not worked well. There are 
and always will be a number of men among the Independent 
Members, at least as well qualified to judge of the actual wants 
and wishes of the country, and to legislate for their accomplish- 
ment, as are or will be found in Ministerial ranks. The good 
old rule of presenting measures for the redress of grievances, and 
insisting upon their being sanctioned by the Executive, before a 
shilling is granted in the way of Supply, ought to be again 
resorted to. Ministers should be responsible for the acts of the 
Executive, and be treated as the servants of the Crown, not as 
leaders of the Legislature and controllers of its movements. 

If there ever was a practical question on which plain men are 
qualified to form an opinion, it is that which relates to the duty of 
Ministers. Each Minister has a department, the business of 
which it is his duty to attend to. In Parliament, he should at all 
times be prepared to give information respecting his own proceed- 
ings and those immediately under him. The legislative measures 
which he deems necessary to be passed for improving the conduct 
of his department, should be prepared by him for the considera- 
tion of Parliament. His own opinion and that of his colleagues 
should be given, and of course would have great authority: but 
the Government influence should not be used, even on such 
questions as these, to persuade Members to vote against their 
consciences. On subjects of more general interest, the Cabinet 
should not interfere, as a Cabinet; but the unbiassed judgment of 
Members should be suffered to decide upon them, 

The Courier asks us triumphantly, what course Ministers ought 
to pursue respecting the abolition of the Stamp-duties, and the 
organization of writers for the periodical press, and in the pending 
struggle between masters and their workmen? We reply, that, 
as Ministers, they ought not to interfere at all respecting the two lat- 
ter questions ; though they have, most absurdly, and mischievously, 
and characteristically, thrust themselves into the quarrel between 
the masters and their workmen,—as good an illustration as could 
be desired of the truth of our position that Ministers are always 
putting themselves needlessly in the way: we thank our con- 
temporary for helping us to it. As regards the abolition of the 
Stamp-duties, we shall be perfectly content, especially as there 
is considerable division of opinion upon it, if Ministers will be -so 
good as to do nothing, but suffer our Representatives to abolish 
or continue the duties. If the money is absolutely necessary, then 
it will become their duty to state that, and prove it fairly; and if 
the tax be abolished notwithstanding, it will of course be with the 
knowledge that some substitute is to be provided for it. 

We have dealt with this subject as a simple and practical one ; 
for such it is, and has little relation to metaphysics,—though the 
Courier has endeavoured to mystify its readers, by learned talk 
about the “ exact bounds to the functions of government,” “ the 
natural laws on which all government and all society are founded,” 
the theories or practices of the ancients,” ‘,;Bentham and 
Macculloch, Aristotle and Justinian,” &c. All this is very fine ; 
but has little to do wiih the necessity of preparation for the busi- 
ness of next session, or the conduct of Ministers on certain ques- 
tions of practical reform. But the Courter knows well enough 
what he is about, and the description of persons in Downing 
Street whose path it is his aim to smooth. We entirely credit his 
assertion that he has not received special instructions from the 
Treasury. He is too ‘cute toneedthem. But what, in the name 
of common sense, is the aim or meaning of his writings, if not 
to prepare the country for disappointment next session? 





Since our tre- 


Thus far in reply to the Courier of Tuesday. 
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marks were written, we have seen an article in the same journal of 
Thursday, from which we learn that our contemporary is’in a 
puzzle between his desire to find apologies for Ministerial miscon- 
duct and his clear sense of their actual duty. The following 
passage in one of his leading articles was copied into the Spectator 
Tast week— 


“ The Ministers, shortly after the beginning of the session, laid on the table 
a measure for regulating the marriages of Dissenters, which they thought would 
or ought to satisfy the Dissenters. When it was discussed, however, the reverse 
was found to be the fact, and the bill was given up. The Ministers therefore 
were not acquainted with the wishes of the Dissenters; we know not how 
they could become acquainted with them, except through their Representatives ; 
and yet they are unreasonably expected to prepare measures before the meeting 
of Parliament to satisfy those with whose desires they have no accurate and 
official means of becomrag acquainted till after the Parliament meets.” 

The Courier, when he wrote this passage, was endeavouring at 
allevents to excuse his friends in Downing Street ; but a few days 
afterwards, tis week, we found in another leading article the pas- 
sage subjoined— 

«© The slowness of Ministers in bringing forward their most important mea- 
sures, the slovenly and defective manner in which they have too frequently been 
prepared, and their readiness to grant committees to any individual who chose to 
move for one, have done more than any thing else to render the last two sessions 
so unsatisfactory, and to bring disgrace on the whole business of legislation. 
It has no doubt been said in defence of the Dissenters Bill, and something 
similar may perhaps be said of others, ‘that it could not be known before hand 
that it would be unsatisfactory to the Dissenters. But Lord John Russell, or 
whoever had charge of the Bill, ought to have informed himself better as to the 
views of the leading classes of Dissenters ; and if he could not introduce a mea- 
sure they would accept, or if the Government of the day did not authorize him 
to do so, he ought to have let it alone.” 


This is the way the Courier answers himself. “ It has no doubt 
been said” indeed—but by whom? Why, by the Courier; who 


thus demolishes the sophistry of one week by the sound sense of 
the next. 








CONSERVATIVE DESIGNS ON THE PRESS; WHIG 
DEFENCE OF THE TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE, 


Tue last Number of Bluckwood, in an elaborate article on the 
“Influence of the Press,” suggests a plan for converting the 
People of England to Conservatism, by means of a hired phalanx 
of newspaper and magazine writers, whose operations are to be 
lirected by some editorial VauBAN. The writer in Blackwood as- 
sumes, that if a certain number of men of ability could be per- 
stiaded to enter the lists against the Liberal journalists, the in- 
fluence of the press would no longer preponderate on the Demo- 
cratic side. Talent, he says, must be opposed to talent; but talent 
can only be set to work on the Conservative side by means of solid 
cash. At present, the great majority of readers and purchasers 
of newspapers are Democrats ; and therefore it is most profitable 
for persons engaged in the press to advocate Liberal polities: but 
if men of property, who it is assumed are Conservatives, would 
only make it worth their while, men of talent would be forthcoming 
in abundance for their defence. The Tories, notwithstanding they 
possess so great a proportion of the wealth and rank of the coun 
try, must be marvellously deficient in ability, or else in patriotism, 
seeing that they have so few men among them who have the will 
and the wit to defend the Glorious Constitution unless they are 
well paid for it. But, granting that so far the statement in 
Blackwood is correct,—supposing that instead of one, there were 
ten Tory papers, conducted with the same talent and devotion to 
the cause as the Standard,—would that insure ten additional 
readers or purchasers? Suppose the 7%mes establishment, editors, 
reporters, steam-engine and all, were bought by the Marquis of 
Hertrorp, the Duke of Buccieucn, and such “ large-acred 
men,”"—how would that profit the cause ? Those who now read the 
Times would read it no longer; and it would be a good specula- 
tion perhaps to set up a successor to the Times. Louis Puitip 
bought the cutting Figaro’; and from that day tothis nothing has 
been heard of it. The Corsazre, or some such squibbing little 
journal, has taken its place; and the money laid out on /garo 
might as well have been pitched into the Seine. 

Those who attribute so much evil to the circulation of Democratic 
papers among the People, dread the idea of abolishing the Stamp- 
duty, which would reduce the price of newspapers 50 per cent. 
Yet if they were to hire men of talent as is proposed, to write on 
their side, their chance of influencing the masses would be aug- 
mented by the cheapness of the means by which their lucubra- 
tions were disseminated through the country. But the fact is, a 
bad cause makes these gentlemen faint-hearted. They cannot 
but be conscious, that the supremacy of the privileged orders, 
rather than the improvement of the people at large, is the main 
end of all their endeavours. 

It is assumed that the abolition of the Newspaper Stamp-duty 
would at once lower the character of English to that of American 
journals ; and some go so far as to aflirm, that in order to preserve 
an extended circulation, the journals which now defend the rights 
of property would be compelled to advocate spoliation. ‘Those, 
therefore,” it is said, “ who are anxious for the subversion of the 
Constitution, and for a new arrangement of society, cannot do 
better than advocate the repeal of Newspaper-duties.” Such 
assertions as these are made in defiance of the undisputed fact, 
that at the present time thousands of unstamped newspapers in 
which the spoliating doctrines are maintained, are circulated 
among classes who are prevented by the dearness of better papers 
from buying them. The Stamp-duty does not prevent the sale of 
cheap papers of the worst description. The supply of such papers 





is limited only by the demand for them, not by the S.amp-duty ; 
for there is nothing whatever.to preventanybody from buying the 
Poor Man's Guardian, for instance, any day in the week. But 
the Stamp-duty does prevent the circulation of better papers 
among those who might be disposed to purchase them. Bes‘des, 
it opérates on reputable journalists just as the duties on brandy 
and tobacco affect the fair trader: it causes their business to be 
cut up by smugglers. 

It is difficult to imagine what influence the reduction of the tax 
could have in deteriorating the Times, the Courier, or the 
Standard. If, indeed, a law were to pass prohibiting the pro- 
prietors of those journals from paying more than a guinea a week 
to the editors and five shillings a week to the Parliamentary re. 
porters, then, of course, we should expect very wretched instead 
of able journals, But the abolition of the Stamp-duty would not 
lessen—nay, it would almost certainly increase the amount ex- 
pended on what makes a paper really valuable and agreeable to 
those who read and buy it. 

Oh, but in America papers are cheap, scurrilous, and deficient in 
intelligence; and in America there is no Stamp-duty : therefore, 
say these logicians, if the English Stamp-duty were repealed, 
English papers would be scurrilous and inflammatory. If this 
sort of reasoning were used in reference to any thing but news- 
papers, how it would be scouted! Is any other article deteriorated 
in quality by the reduction of the duty? Is not the reverse tho 
fact? It would be tedious to detail the reasons why American 
papers are inferior to English ones; but nothing would be easier 
than to show that their inferiority is to be attributed to other 
causes than the absence of the Stamp-duty. The argument drawn 
from America may be answered by a reference to the state of the 
a in France, where newspapers are as cheap as in America. 

e suspect that few of our contemporaries will pretend that their 
productions are very superior to the writing in the columns of the 
National, the Constitutionnel, the Courrier Francais, the Journal 
des Debats, the Gazette de France, the Temps, or the Messager 
des Chambres. The cheapness of these journals does not prevent 
men of excellent character and superior abilities from being em- 
ployed upon them. Therefore the argument against cheapness 
does not hold good. 

This subject should be discussed with reference to the common 
advantage. If it can be proved that the diffusion of political know- 
ledge, useful information of a general kind, and innocent amuse- 
ment, is checked among the poorer classes, the great mass of the 
community, by the Stamp-duty,—if it can likewise be shown that 
the circulation of absurd, pernicious, and indecent matter, is not 
checked by it (and here it should be remembered that we have 
Lord Brovenam’s authority in confirmation of the fact that the 
upper classes are the great supporters of libellous stamped papers), 
—then, ifour principle is correct, that the virtue and happiness of 
the most numerous classes ought to be the main care of the Go- 
vernment and Legislature, it follows that the repeal of the Stamp- 
tax is not only expedient, but an absolute duty on the part of our 
rulers. 

The defence of this tax by the Whig organs is in keeping with 
too much of their general course of conduct. They have become 
the apologists of the worst acts of the Tories. Stamp-duties on 
newspapers, and the other arbitrary regulations to which journalists 
are subject, originated with Tories, who had no wish to make the 
press respectable, but aimed at crushing it. The press has main- 
tained itself in spite of these efforts of its enemies; among whom 
the Reform Ministers must be ranked, unless they speedily make 
amends for past ill-treatment. The eventual, nay the speedy 
abolition of the duty on newspapers, and of the oppressive portion 
of the Six Acts, we believe to be a matter of certainty; but it has 
been so long delayed by Ministers, in imitation of the policy which 
brought their predecessors low, that at last it will be considered as 
a concession wrung from foes, not the result of a desire to act with 
justice, consistency, or gratitude to those who stood by them in the 
day of battle. 





CASHIERING OF HALF-PAY OFFICERS; CASE 
OF DR. WILLIAMS. 


Among the notices which stand in the Order-book for next ses- 
sion, is one by Sir Epwarp CoprineTon, for a return of the 
officers who have been deprived of their half-pay, without their 
consent, since 1790. Sir Epwarp, we believe, has been induced 
to take up this question principally by the consideration of the 
case of Dr. W1LLIAMs, who complains of most unjust treatment 
by the Board of Admiralty. We have seen Dr. WiLL1ams Memo- 
rial to the Admiralty, and his Petition to the House of Commons 
in the last number of the United Service Journal. The former 
document is published as a pamphlet, with an appendix containing 
proofs of the truth of the statements he puts forth. These state- 
ments are of course ex parte, and should therefore be received with 
some caution: but, making every allowance for the natural bias 
of a man who pleads his own cause, it is impossible to read the 
account given by Dr. Wiiciams of his treatment by the Admi- 
ralty, without seeing that he has been made the victim of gross 
injustice and oppression. 

It appears that, in 1826, Dr. Witt1ams, when in France, was 
struck off the half-pay list, on the representations contained in the 
letier of a fellow named CoLtyer, who charged him with some 
fraudulent money transactions. He was cashiered without any 
opportunity being given for his defence; as the Admiralty acted 
solely on the report of their solicitor, who pretended to have satis- 
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fied himself by inquiry into the truth of the charge. : He must 


have been very easily satisfied; for the charges against Dr. 
WILLIAMs are proved to have been totally false. This Cottyer 
derived his information, as he afterwards himself confessed, from 
a swindler named Byeriey, who had a spite against Dr. Wi1L- 
LIAMS. COLLYER has been struck off the rolls as an attorney ; 
and Byeriey has been advertised as a swindler, since 1812, in 
the printed circulars of the “ Society for the Protection of Tradesmen 
against Swindlers and Sharpevs.” Yet, upon such evidence as this, 
was a gentleman of irreproachable character, a graduate of Edin- 
burgh University, a member of the London College of Surgeons, 
and of Cambridge University, struck off the list of Navy Sur- 
geons, after twenty years’ servite; during which he distin- 
guished himself, to use the words of the Honourable Captain 
Witt1aAm Gornon, as “an extremely zealous, very able, and 
attentive” officer, with the conduct of a “ perfect gentleman.” 

Dr. Wixttams has repeatedly applied to the Admiralty for 
redress; offering to prove his entire innocence of the charges 
brought against him: but it has been with the greatest difficulty 
that he has procured even a copy of the Ictter upon the faith of 
which he was cashiered. The whole of this case must come 
before the public next session, if not before; for Dr. WILLIAMS 
intends to contest in the Courts the right of the Board of Admi- 
ralty to dismiss an officer without trial, and deprive him of his 
title to half-pay. We shall, therefore, only add at present, that 
the testimonials to Dr. Witi1ams’ professional and private cha- 
racter, from Lord Gambrrr, Captain Gorpon, the Reverend Mr. 
FuLtaGcar of Chichester, Lord pe SAUMAREZ, and others, prove 
incontestably his right to be heard, at least, in his own defence 
against the charges advanced by a disgraced attorney and a noted 
rogue. We shall keep our eye on the legal and Parliamentary 
proceedings in this case. 








“© The last volume of Kluler’s Essays, &c. relative to history, political 
economy, and jurisprudence, published at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, contains an 
essay, of the extent of 230 pages, which is of the highest importance, on the 
validity of the marriage of his Royal Highness Augustus Frederick, Duke of 
Sussex, and Lady Augusta Murray, and the just claim of the children of that 
marriage to the full enjoyment of their paternal rights, and especially the right 
of their father. The author seems to have decided the question indisputably in 
favour of the children, from documents among the papers of Lady Augusta 
Murray.” 

his is an extract from a journal published at Hanover, where 
the subject of it excites a good deal of interest. After the death 
of Wixu1Am the Fourth, the Duke of CumBEerRLAND will be 
King of Hanover, and his son Prince GeorGe will be his suc- 
cessor, if he survive his father, which, from his weak state of 
health, is rather improbable. In case of the death of the Prince 
without male issue, the Duke of Sussex, and his sons too, it 
seems, will be in the line of succession. This is curious: ille- 
gitimate in England, nwdlius filii in the eye of the law, they may 
be sovereigns in Germany in right of their birth. 





A public dinner was given at Leamington on Wednesday, to celebrate the 
rejection of the Warwick Borough Bill. Several speeches were made in reference 
to the subject ; and after some encomiums upon the Lord Chancellor for having 
placed « the bill in its proper light,” his Lordship’s health was drunk with three 
times three, and much approbation. A similar compliment was paid to the 
Earl of Warwick. — Courier. 

Par nobile fratrum. How well the two names Warwick and 
BrovcHam, or BrouaHam and Warwick, jingle together at a 
Tory dinner! The Leamington Tories are discerning persons: 
they know who their best friend was in the House of Lords; they 
know who placed “ the bill in its proper light.” Lord BroucHam 
has gained his point ; and Conservative flattery must console him 
for the loss of Reforming confidence and esteem. But the time 
was when Henry BrouGHam would have spurned the praise of 
Lord Warwick's minions, which he has lately sacrificed so much 
to gain and to deserve. 


We lately announced to our readers, that a Commission had been appointed by 
the Lords of the Treasury to inquire generally into the system of the General 
Post-office department, with a view of ascertaining whether any alterations of 
its arrangements could advantageously be adopted. Lieutenant-Colonel Yorke, 
who was Secretary to the Earl of Mulgrave in Jamaica, is now acting in that 
eupacity under the new Commission. Mr. Vernon Smith, one of its members, 
is on his road to Paris; and we understand that the principal object of his visit 
to that city is to ascertain the correctness of the alleged superiority of the 
management of the Post-office department in France to the system pursued in 
this country.— Globe. 

Still Mr. Vernon Smitru. There are two very important points 
on which the Commission must be satisfied of the superiority of 
the French Post-office to ourown, without further inquiry at Paris: 
we allude to the smaller rates of postage, and the constantly in- 
creasing revenue derived from the French office. In several other 
respects, we believe, it will be found that our neighbours have the 
advantage of us: one is, that they have no irresponsible subaltern 
officer, who is viceroy over the responsible head of the department. 
We are glad, however, to find that the Commission is bestirring 
itself. Lord Muteraver must effect some improvement, or he 
must be satisfied that the evidence, given by the Post-office people 
themselves to Lord WALLAce’s Commission, was a tissue of false- 
hoods: for out of their own mouths were they condemned. 


Mr. Baron Bolland, in the course of his evidence in the great will canse at 
Lancaster, stated as a proof of Mr. Ramsden’s sanity, that he, the learned Baron, 
ad sent him a volume of his own poems ; “ which he would not have done had 
he conceived him to be a man of inferior intellect.” Newspaper Paragraph. 
Bo.tianp's Poems! How we may live and learn every day! 
What mortal would believe that Baron Bottanp had been a 
Peet, if there were not his own oath to the fact? Questionless, 





this evidence must have had great weight with the Jury. So far 
from thinking Mr. Ramspen a bocby, as certain persons would 
fain prove, Baron BoLLanp must have deemed him a man of ex- 
ceedingly lively perception of pvetic merit at all events; and pro- 
bably sent hima copy of his poems in the fond hope that he would 
discover the fervour of the muse in what the world thought merely 
cacoethes scribendi. We should like to know the poor gentleman's 
Opinion of the poems: that might indeed help us to an estimate of 
his mental powers. If he thought them /ine, then we should 
imagine the Jury would not be at a loss fora verdict. 

A man and a woman were each fined by the Lord Mayor on Tuesday, fot 
having smuggled brandy and tobacco in their possession. The contraband trade 
is carried on to a great extent, with the assistance of the numberless steamers 
which come to the port of London daily.— Morning Paper. 

Of course the contraband trade wi// be carried on to great ex- 
tent, as long as brandy can be landed in the London Docks at 
from 3s. to 5s. a gallon, and the duty is 22s. 6d. The consump- 
tion of brandy, that is of duty-paid brandy, a hundred and fifty 
years ago, was 1,512,000 gallons: in 1830 it was only 1,285,000; 
but at the former period the duty was a mere trifle. Then as to 
tobacco, the price in bond seldom execeds 6d. a pound for the best 
qualities, while the duty is 3s., or 600 per cent. In one year, more 
than three millions and a half of pounds were smuggled on one 
part of the Irish coast only. Yet Ministers suffer all this fraud 
upon the revenue and the fair trader, rather than act manfully 
upon the principles they maintained for years when in Opposition. 
What a mockery it is to be legislating upon beer-houses and the 
Sabbath amusements of the poor, while the enormous immorality 
of contraband trade, with all its horrid accompaniments of perjury 
and bloodshed, is obstinately patronized by the Government! 

The report of the proceedings of the Court-martial which sen- 
tenced Hutcuinson, the private of the Scots Fusileer Guards, to 
the terrible flogging which excited so much public attention, has 
been published in the Daily Papers this week. HutcuiNson was 
charged with being drunk, quitting his post as sentry over the 
canteen-door, and abusing and threatening to strike Sergeant 
Donatp M‘Kecanir. Sergeant Mies swore that HurcHin- 
SON was unsteady, and therefore he ordered him to the guard- 
room ; where, however, he did zo¢ hear him threaten, or see him 
offer to strike Sergeant M‘Kecuwniz. Similar evidence was 
given by a Corporal. Sergeant M‘Kecunir gave the following 
evidence. , 

‘€ In consequence of the report he had received, it became his duty to order 
the prisoner into the dry-room (a kind of black-hole). He found the prisoner 
on a bench inside the guard-room. When he weut in, witness said, * Why the 
Devil don’t you take that man to the dry-room.’ The prisoner rose up, and 
said that he wished to see the Sergeant-Major before he was confined ; at the 
same time lifting up his arm, xs if about to make a blow. He parried the blow, 
and knocked the prisoner over the bench which he had been sitting upon. The 
prisoner called him a damned scoundrel, and said that he would knock his brains 
out. He then ordered two men to move the prisoner to the dry-room, aud he 
went quietly.” 

This evidence, from which it appears that Hutcuinson spoke 
the abusive language after he had been knocked down, was con- 
firmed by a Corporal. Jour privates swore that they were in the 
guard-room all the time HurcHinson was there, and that he did 
not attempt to strike the Sergeant, or make use of abusive 
language towards him. As regards the charge of leaving his 
post, HuTcHiNson proved that he only left it for a few minutes, to 
prevent a soldier, who he thought was a duz/¢ man (one confined 
to barracks, and prohibited from entering the canteen) from going 
into the canteen. It was proved that a sentinel over the can- 
teen should have reported to the Sergeant if he saw a dbuc/¢ man 
going to the canteen, and not have left his post. 

It was upon such evidence as this that HurcHINsoNn was sen- 
tenced to a flogging, from the effects of which he did net recover, 
so as to be allowed to leave the hospital, for twenty-eight days. 

It will be seen, that it was principally on the evidence of Ser- 
geant M‘Kecunis the Court found Hurcuinson guilty; anda 
pretty fellow this Sergeant M‘Kecunix seems to be. On Satur- 
day last, he attended an investigation at the Queen Square Police- 
office, where he charged two prostitutes with robbing him ewhi/e he 
was drunk, at some vile place whither he had accompanied them. 
Perhaps it was he, not Hurcuinson, who was drunk in the guard- 
room. Another time, we should think, the officers of a Court- 
martial will be cautious how they condemn privates to be flogged 
on such evidence as this, especially when it is peremptorily con- 
tradicted. But we have no high opinion of the skill of military 
men as judges of evidence. They never seem, in their double 
capacity of judges and jurymen, to give prisoners the benefit of 
doubtful points ; unless when some honest blockhead of an ensign 
or lieutenant has the hardihood to bring his superior officer to a 
trial: then, indeed, the humanity of a Court-martial—their eager- 
ness to interpret all evidence in favour of the accused—is remark- 
able. 











At the Marylebone Office, on Wednesday, a footman in the service of J. Car- 
ruthers, Esq., of 52, Upper Harley Street, was charged with the following 
impudent conduct. It appeared that the defendant was so vexed at having re- 
ceived notice to quit, that he resolved to have his revenge. Accordingly, while 
waiting on a party on the previous evening, he contrived to thrust the bread- basket 
violently into the face of a young lady; upon being remonstrated with, he 
became still more angry, and dashed a pudding down on the table, in the most 
consequential manner. On being asked what he meant, he said to Mr. Car- 
ruthers, that he had a soul, and was no slave—but that he (Mr. C.) had no 
soul, but merely a fleshy carcass. A Policeman was then called in, who took 
him into custody, He was liberated, as Mr. Carruthers, having dismissed him 
his service, did not wish to press the charge.— Herald. 
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This is certainly a novel method of demolishing the doctrines of 
the Materialists. To thrust a bread-basket into the face of a 
young lady, and dash a pudding on a dining-table “ with a con- 
sequential air,” is an argument which never would have occurred 
either to Descartss or DuGatp Stewart. It cut both ways too, 
in the opinion of this metaphysical footman ; for it not only proved 
his own title to the possession of the mens divinior, but demon- 
strated Mr. Carrutuers to be nothing but vile corpus—‘‘a 
bed-presser, a huge hill of flesh.” 


An affair of the “‘shop” has occupied considerable space in the 
important columns of the Times and the Morning Chronicle this 
week, The Chronicle lately anticipated the Times in the publi- 
cation of the Queen Regent's speech at the opening of the Spanish 
Cortes. The Times, nettled at the superior eclat gained in this in- 
stance by a rival, insinuated unfair play on the part of the Chro- 
nicle people, through whom the Times packet had been transmitted. 
It appeared, however, that the agent of the Chronicle at Madrid 
had only agreed to deliver the Times packet within six hours after 
his own; and the people at the Chronicle office delivered it at 
the Times office within three hours. [Packets were delivered on 
similar conditions to the Morning Herald, and to a merchant in 
the City ; whose agents at Madrid both acknowledged the favour. ] 


a statement from its own correspondent at Madrid, denying that 
any stipulation was made with Mr. Maseriey, who acted 
for the Chronicle in the affair, relative to the time when the 
packet was to be delivered at the Times office. This person also 
states, that he despatched an early copy of the Queen's speech, 
(with which he had been exclusively favoured by the Spanish 
Ministry) by a Government courier, who was allowed to get thirty 
hours’ start of Mr. Maseruey's courier, who was detained for 
want of a passport, purposely refused him. Moreover, he says, 
that he did not send a duplicate of the Queen's speech by Mr. 
Maservey's courier. Yet the Times declares that the only copy 
of the speech which it received was contained in the packet for- 
warded by the courier of the “‘ too clever Mr. MaBerRLEy;” and 
pretends to believe that this man, having overtaken the Spanish 
Government courier at Rambouillet, bribed him to give up the packet 
for the Times, in order that it might be detained in London. 
If this is true, the proof of it lies with the Times; which 
is bound, by the production of the proof, to free itself from 
the suspicion of having applied to its correspondent to get up 
acase, and of having cast an unwarranted imputation upon the 
Chronicle by the subornation of false evidence. It is ridiculous to 
suppose that one journal would incur the expense of a courier for 
the purpose of exclusively obtaining early intelligence, and then 
give its rivals all the advantages of the trouble and outlay ; or that 


a Government courier would be bribed to give up a packet, with 
the safe delivery of which he was especially charged, without any 
evidence of his treachery being forthcoming. The Times is in 
the situation of one who has made a gross charge of delinquency 
against a rival without the slightest proof of its truth. 

The Times must not expect to be invariably before its contem- 


poraries in obtaining news. The exertions made by several of the 
Daily Papers to get early intelligence are now so great, that it 
will happen occasionally—accidentally, or by a little extra trouble 
or better arrangement—that one will outstrip the other, even 
though that other should be the Times. 








City or Lonpon Literary anp Screntiric Instrrution.—The 
nineteenth half-yearly meeting of the members of this society 
took place in their theatre, 165, Aldersgate Street, on Wednesday 
evening. The chair was taken at eight o’clock, by Dr. Southwood 
Smith. The report of the proceedings of the past half-year, which was 
read by the Secretary, and unanimously adopted by the meeting, was 
exceedingly favourable. ‘The number of members was reported at 736, 
being 86 more than at the corresponding period last year. The library 
has been considerably increased, and the number of books now amounts 
to 5700; of which about 200 had been added since the last report, 
besides several extensive purchases to supply the place of numerous 
popular works, which had been worn out in consequence of their ex- 
tensive circulation. 

A conviction of the necessity which would soon exist for the enlarge- 
ment of the premises of the Institution, had induced the Committee to 
lay the foundation of an accumulating fund, to which they have deter- 
mined to devote 50/. from the receipts of each half-year: that amount 
has been already appropriated from the receipts of the current half-year, 
and has been increased to 91/. 3s. 8d., by the donation of 21/. from 
one of the classes, and 20/. 3s. 8d. the profits of an excursion under- 
taken by some of the members. 

The report of the Auditor was next read: by which it appeared that 
the balance on hand from the last report, and receipts during the half- 
year, amounted, together, to 1239/. 1s. 8d.; the expenses during the 
same period were 9301. ; leaving a balance of 3091. 1s. 8d. 

Among the lectures delivered since the last meeting were the follow- 
ing,—on Woollen Manufactures, by Mr. Newton; Chemistry, by Mr. 
Hemming; National Education, by Mr. Mayer; the Literar History 
of Great Britain, by Mr. Innes; Elocution, by Mr. Seare; Music, by 
Mr. Wordsworth; the Mind, by Dr. Allen; Arithmetic, by Mr. 
Hulton; Oratory and the Ancient English Drama, by Mr. Smart ; 
French Literature, by M. Delille, Professor of French Language to 
the Institution; Hydrostatics and Hydraulics, by Mr. Hemming. The 
various classes for the attainment of languages, and for mutual instruc- 
tion, still continue in full activity. 

After the adoption of the report, a discussion of some length occurred 
upon a proposition for the immediate enlargment of the premises of the 
Institution. This was ultimately agreed to; and after the usual votes 
of thanks to donors of books, to the Committee, the Secretary, and the 
Chairman of the evening, the meeting separated. 
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MIRIAM COFFIN. 
In an introduction, not very felicitous, and, dealing too much in 


i , | Yankee polities, this work is represented as the production of 
Here the matter rested till Monday last, when the 7%mes published | ojd sailor, but revised by the ntti ladies to aa hands chs 
| original author intrusted it. 


Judging from internal evidence— 
especially from the /eanings—we doubt not that the work is written 
by an American. The object he had in view was similar to that 
which first prompted Scorr to undertake novel-writing—a wish 
to embalm the customs and characters of a period just preserved 
from oblivion by the reminiscences of a few seniors, The sub- 
ject chosen is well adapted to the novelist ; but the author has 
scarcely the skill to develop its capabilities, or genius to give it 
life, reality, and interest. 

The inhabitants of the small islands clustered off the Southern 
shore of Massachusetts claim the credit of having originated the 
South Sea fishery ; whose perils and hardships, in the present 
improved state of navigation and ship economy, render it the most 
hazardous of nautical enterprises, and made it at the outset not 
much inferior in toil and privation to the voyages of the early cir- 
cumnavigators. Among the foremost of these islets, ranks Nan- 
tucket ; peopled before the time of the Separation, and probably 
now, by a race of Quakers devoted to the naval service—drabs 
dyed blue—Friends in whom there was nothing but what had 
suffered a sea change. So deeply was the love of marine affairs 
engraven in the hearts of the people, that a sort of female masonic 
lodge was formed, one of whose rules was that no maiden should 
accept the hand of a lover until he had at least “ struck a whale.” 
To exhibit the peculiarities arising from sect and profession en- 
grafted upon the natural character of man, appears to have been 
the ambitious aim of the writer of Miriam Coffin: and as far as 
the selection of points of peculiarity goes, he has not been defi- 
cient in judgment. The story opens with a storm, which takes 
place just as a vessel belonging to one of the chief owners of the 
island, and on board of which are friends or connexions of many 
of the inhabitants, should have reached port. We have nexta 
daybreak scene after the tempest has lulled, with the washing of 
fragments of a wreck on shore; and subsequently the arrival of 
the good ship Leviathan, when anxiety turns to joy. The inci- 
dents following are various, and well adapted to exhibit individual 
characters and the customs and manners of the time. There is 
the island ‘* sheep-shearing; ” a festival which not only collects 
all the folk of Nantucket, but crowds of people from the main- 
land; two of whom, a doctor and a lawyer, are important person- 
ages in the piece. The last of the island aborigines, with their 
respectable chief, his too trusting daughter—a cultivated Yarico 
—and a kind of Indian Meg Merrilies, are alsointroduced. Then 
come a voyage to England; the running down of a French pri- 
vateer by the vessel of Jeffro Coffin (who, Quaker-like, had re- 
fused to carry arms of any kind); and the not very probable ap- 
pearance of the broad-brimmed owner, captain, and crew of the 
Grampus, at Garrick’s Theatre, to witness the representation of 
their own exploit. We have next the breaking out of the war of 
Independence; the bold and politic mercantile speculations of 
Miriam Coffin in consequence of that event; with the stirring 
incidents of the early whale-fishery—the chace, the capture, an 
an attack of Indians; and the usual number of lovers and rivals: 
to form the circulating library interest of the novel. 

Here was matter good and new, which a master would have 
worked out with effect; but the author of Miriam Coffin 
is not exactly a master. He wants the constructive faculty 
of forming a well-knitted tale: his events have a relation to each 
other, but no connexion. With an eye for manners and a per- 
ception of character, he can scarcely paint the one or display the 
other, at least for any length of time. He may for a moment ex 
hibit touches of dramatic truth, but he cannot sustain or develop 
his own conceptions. His descriptions are clear, though slight, 
and almost bald; but he shows a happiness of narration which, 
in a series of short illustrative stories, might perhaps be exercised 
to advantage, avoiding of course his endless digressions. Should 
all this not convey a notion of the work, let the reader fancy the 
scene of the Pirate extended to the Windward station, and he 
will have an analogous idea of its nature: let him imagine 
WasuincTon Irvine's “ Legend of Sleepy Hollow” divested of 
its connected story and of the felicity of its execution, and he may 
form some conception of the author's style. 

The book, however, may be read. The novelty of the subject- 





